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CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN. 
Amona the ancients, we find that the resting place of 
the dead, was ever considered a subject of great impor- 
tance, and that the situations generally selected by them, 
for such purposes, were in the immediate neighborhood 
of their cities, in fields and in woods, in the excava- 
tions of mountains, and by the sides of their principal 
roads. Accordingly, we learn, that at Athens, a portion 
of the Academic grove was devoted to this sacred 
purpose, where the disciples of Plato, contemplated in 


solitude, the acts of the departed good and great men, 


and by them, were stimulated to tread in the paths of 


It was here, that the trophies of 


virtue and renown. 
Miltiades were displayed, the sight of which, Themis- 
tocles said, would not suffer him to sleep. This portion 
of the grove, was called Ceramicus, and was laid out 
into spacious walks, ornamented with trees and flowers. 
The waters of the river Cephisus, washed its western 
borders, and in various places were to be seen pillars, 
shrines, temples and statues of their Gods. The Romans 
also manifested their respect for their dead, by burying 
them by the side of the Appian way and erecting monu- 
ments to their memories, as also, in the secluded reces- 
ses of forests and valleys. The Catacombs of Thebes, 
were formed in the passes or glens of their thickly 
wooded hills on the banks of the Nile. Those of Mem- 
phis, were situated beyond the Lake of Acherusia, called 
by the Greeks, the Elysian Fields. The natives of Asia 
Minor, had their burial places in the vicinity of their 
cities, where are still to be found, magnificent mauso- 
leums and richly, carved sarcophagi. The aboriginal 
Germans, had woods which were dedicated to the dead 
and consecrated, by their priests. The Hebrew patri- 
archs, we are told by the sacred volume, selected groves 
for the reception of their deceased. Abraham, purchased 
the field of Ephron, for the remains of Sarah, ‘and 
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1840. 


All these instances thus adduced, prove the propriety 
of our burial places being in the vicinity, and not in the 
heart of our cities, where the repose of the dead is as 
it were, disturbed by the incessant turmoil and bustle 
of the world, from which they have laid them down in 
quiet. How congenial to the feelings of the living 
mourner must it be, to retire to the grave of a dear 
departed form—-to be screened from the prying eye of curi- 
osity, to be dead to the sound of the thoughtless crowd, 
to weep in the solitude of nature and hold communion 
with the spirit of the tomb, and when he returns again 
to the world, it has for him a brighter and happier aspect 
from the pleasing though melancholy reflection, that he 
has laid the offering of his heart on the shrine of the 
regretted gone. 

Mount Auburn, the subject of our illustration, is one 
of those beautiful places, sacred to the repose of the 
dead. A want of such a Cemetery, had long been felt in 
Boston, and frequently occupied the attention of its 
inhabitants, but a fitting place could never be obtained 
until 1830, when Dr. Bigelow, and his associates, pur- 
chased from George W. Brimmer, Esq., the present 
grounds, which then bore the name of ‘‘ Sweet Auburn.” 
It consisted of, originally, about seventy two acres, but 
lies on the south side of the high road leading from 
has since, we believe, been much augmented. It 
Cambridge. to Watertown, about four miles from Bos- 
ton, and was formerly known by the name of Stone’s 
Woods, having, shortly after the settlement of Massa- 
chusetts, come into the possession of a family of that 


name. The principal eminence in the plan is called 


| Mount Auburn, and is one hundred and twenty-five feet 


there buried his wife,’”’ and where also, were buried, |! 


Abraham, Isaac, Rebecca, Leah and Jacob; and in 
later times, the rich Israelites placed their tombs in the 
mountains and valleys in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, 


Mount 


while it is well known, that at the bottom of 


Calvary, the holy sepulchre was prepared by Joseph, the | 


Aramathean. In still later times, nay, even at this period, 
secluded spots are fixed upon by almost every country 
for the rest of the dead. In Turkey, in the suburbs 
of the cities, some plain is devoted to this purpose, and 


it is the custom for the relatives of the departed, to 


above the level of Charles River. From here the most 
magnificent view is to be seen—on one side is the City 
connected at its extremities, with Roxbury and Charles- 
town, the windings of the Charles River, with plains and 
variegated fields in the back ground, and the blue hills 
of Milton in the distance. To the eastward, the village 
of Cambridge, and Harvard College, are situated, and to 
the north lies the beautiful lake of water, known by 


| the name of Fresh Pond, while in every direction of the 


landscape, gentlemen’s seats, cottages and snowy villa- 


ges are scattered. The view of the Cemetery, as seen in 


‘the plate, is taken from that part of the grounds known 


place at the head and foot of the grave, a cypress tree, |! 


which, shortly growing to a considerable height, the 
spot becomes a lovely and sequestered grove; and so 
sacred are these depositories of the departed, that let 
whatever changes transpire in the social or political 
world, they are held inviolate, and worshipped with a 
holy and superstitious reverence. 
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by the name of Forest Pond, one of the most delightful 
The solemn beauty 
which on all sides pervades it, and the unbroken silence 


ylaces in this “‘ Field of Peace.’’ 
if 


that reigns around, almost reconcile the meditative spirit 


The 


to that bourne “ from which no traveller returns.” 


grounds of the Cemetery are laid out in intersecting 


avenues, which are gravelled and planted on each side 
We believe 


that in no part of the world is there a receptacle for the 


with flowers, trees, and ornamental shrubs. 


_dead that can compare with Mount Auburn. Unequalled 


| in its situation, rich in its natural advantages and adorned 
' 
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with the most choice specimens of art, it is a spot that must And I will keep 

ever command the admiration and gratitude of all hearts, Thy star-urn pure, 
for those individuals who have so beautifully contrived to While thou shalt sleep, 
make the couch of death a garden of beauty ; where, in In joy, secure. 


the words of the orator, who consecrated the ground, , , 
Where stately stands 


“ Spring will invite hither the footsteps of the young by M | hall 
. : > te : : ¥ ily coral hall, 
its opening foliage; and Autumn detain the contempla- i. id 
P : a 4 n golden sands, 
tive by its latest bloom. The votary of learning and *. ; Tr 
’ : o Thy feet shall fall. 
science, will here learn to elevate his genius by the : : 
‘ ; : s a From rosy shell, 
holiest studies. The devout will here offer up the silent pe a 
hy rosier lip, 


Where dimples dwell 


Shall nectar sip; 


tribute of pity, or the prayer of gratitude. The rivalries 
of the world will here drop from the heart; the spirit 
of forgiveness will gather new impulses; the selfishness 
of avarice will be checked ; the restlessness of ambition And the tremulous play 
Of purest pearls, 
With a pale soft ray, 


Shall gem thy curls. 


will be rebuked ; vanity will let fall its plumes, and pride 
as it ‘sees what shadows we are, and what shadows we 


pursue,’ will acknowledge the value of virtue as far, 
Oh, the wave is fair 


immeasurably far, beyond that of fame.” R. H. 
And mild and blue, 
it ta As the azure air 
THE BIRTH OF THE CALLITRICHE; Thou wanderest through ! 
OR, WATER-STAR. Then lovelicet far 
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Of Atlas’ daughters, 


Bless, with thy star, 


ye in am. tee doth range, Our limpid waters !” 
ut must suffer a sea-change, 
Into something new and strange.” — Shakspeare. Mild and sweet was the lay of love, 


Upborne on the balmy air, 


’T1s night—and the luminous depths of Heaven, 
With urns of fire. are lit And the Pleiad stole from her bower above, 
. , - , 

Each borne in a viewless spirit’s hand, To gaze in the waters fair. 

Who lightly floats with it. Ah! fatal gaze! for so fondly smiled 

: p Those eyes from the stream below 

And Dian—the queen of that graceful train, ; ; ¢ , a 

Suits ty Gn Manatiede chell She plunged, and the lamp of her heavenly life 
Sails by ier silver shell, ™ 

While softly rises the choral strain, 


With a rich and joyous swell. 


Went out, in its vase of snow. 
sut light, to the element’s edge, sprang up 
: ; , ; A starry shape in bloom, 
Now, voice by voice, they are dying away, rex . ’ 
onan s aa. . A strange wild flower, in a fairy cup, 
Till all, save one, are still, . 
And that sings on with a cadence glad, 
Like the gush of a rippling rill. 


That shone in the water’s gloom: 
And they say, the penitent Pleiad’s tears 
Still feed that star of the wave, 
It comes from one of the beauteous seven, . , : 
: As of old, her smiles, in holier spheres, 
The Pleiades pure and bright, 


Who keep more fondly than all in Heaven, 


To the Urn, their pure light, gave. 


Unstained their urns of light. tag ee — 
si LINES ON AN INFANT SLEEPING. 
She sings, as she bends o’er her burning vase, _— 
And she sees, in the wave below, \| Tu FE sunbeam of the morning 
Her beaming smile, and her form of grace, Is shining on thy face; 
And her soft hair’s golden flow. Thy beauty more adorning— 


But hark, a voice from the waters clear, While not one cruel trace 


And the pleiad leans to listen, 
With a glowing cheek, and a charmed ear, 


By sorrow’s hand is printed; 
But a smile there sweetly plays, 
On cheeks by roses tinted ; 


And eyes, that tenderly glisten. 1) 
While innocence displays 
‘ Daughter of light! 1 Its calm of holy feeling. 
I pine, I pine! | Oh! lovely, hallowed sight, 
By day and night, | And thy balmy breath is stealing— 
For thy smile divine ! | Through lips all ruby bright. 
Oh! radiant maid! Thy little hands lie nerveless ; 
My dwelling share ! \ A heaven doth round thee shine, 
Our nymphs shall braid Oh! God to know such moments 


Thy shining hair. Once, once were also mine. R. H. 
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THE UNSUMMONED WITNESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLINTON BRADSHAW, ETC. 
CHAPTER I. 
Some years since, when I was in the practice of the 
law, one morning, just after I had entered my ofiice— 
I was then an invalid on two crutches and not a very 


early riser, so what clients I had, were often there before 


me—some few moments after I had ensconced myself 


in my chair with my crutches before me, like monitors 
of mortality, I heard a timid rap at my door. Notwith- 
standing I called out in a loud voice, ‘‘come in,” the 
visitor, though the rap was not repeated after I spoke, 
still hung back. With feelings of impatience and pain, 
I arose, adjusted my crutches under my arms, and mut- 
tering not inaudibly my discontent I hobbled to the door 
and jerked it open. 

The moment the visitor was presented to my vision I 
felt angry with myself for what I had done, and the 
feeling was not relieved, when a meek and grief-subdued 
voice said, 

“‘T am very sorry to disturb you, sir.” 

‘* No,” said I politely, for it was a young and beauti- 
ful woman, or rather girl, of certainly, not more than 
sorry that you 


sixteen, who stood before me, “I am 


should have waited so long. Come in, [am lame as you 
see, Miss, and could not sooner get to the door.” 

Adjusting her shawl, which was pinned closely up to 
her neck, as she passed the threshold, she entered, and 
at my request, and not until I had myself resumed my 
seat, took a chair. I observed it was a fine morning, to 
which she made no reply, for she was evidently abstract- 
ed, or rather embarrassed, not knowing how to open the 
purpose of her visit. 

The few moments we sat in silence I occupied in 


observing her. She had, I thought, arrayed herself in 


her best clothes, anxious by so doing to make a respecta- 


ble appearance before her lawyer, and thereby convince 
him that if she could not at present compass his fee, he 
could have no doubt of it eventually ; though it was also 
apparent to me that in the flarry of mind attendant upon 
her visit and its consequence, she had not thought at all 
of adding to her personal attractions by so doing. 

That consideration not often absent from a woman’s 
mind, had by some absorbing event been banished from 
hers. She wore a black silk gown, the better days of which 
had gone, perhaps, with the wearer’s. Her timid step, 
had not prevented my seeing a remarkably delicate foot 
encased in a morocco shoe much worn and patched, 


And 


though when she took a seat, she folded her arms close 


evidently by an unskilful hand—I thought her own. 


up under her shawl,which was a small one, of red merino, 
and, as [ have said, pinned closely to her neck, it did 
not permit my observing that her hand, though small, 
was gloveless, and that a ring—I thought an ominous 
looking ring—we catch fancies we know not why or 


wherefore—begirt one of her fingers. In fact when she 


first placed her hands under the shawl, she turned the 


ring upon her finger, may be unconsciously. 


On her head she wore a calash bonnet, and as I again 
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interrupted the silence by asking, “Is it the law you 


seek so early, Miss? She drew her hand from beneath 
her shawl, and removing her bonnet partly from her 
face so as to answer me, she revealed as fair and as 
facinating features as I ever remember to have seen. 
Her hair was parted carelessly back over a snowy fore- 
head, beneath which, a lustrous eye black as death and 
almost as melancholy, looked forth from the shadow of a 
weeping-willow-like lash. A faint attempt to smile at 
my question discovered beautiful teeth, and I thought, as 
she said the simple “ yes, sir,”’ that there must be expres- 
sion in every movement of her lip. 

Observe, I was an invalid, full, at this very moment, 
of the selfishness of my own pains and aches—which, 
though not of the heart, and it would be difficult to con- 
vince a sick man that those of the body are not greater, 
notwithstanding which my attention was at once arrested. 

“This is Mr. Trimble,” asked she, glancing at my 
crutches as if by those appendages she had heard me 
described. 

‘¢ That is my name,” T replied. 

“You have heard of Brown, who is now in—in jail, 
sir,’ she continued. 

‘“‘ Brown, the counterfeiter, who has been arrested for 
a theft,”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘T have repeatedly heard of him though I have never 
seen him.” 


‘Tle told me to say, sir, wouldn’t you go up to the 


jail and see him about his case?” 


Brown’s case, from what I had heard of it was a des- 
perate one, but not knowing in what relation the poor 
girl might stand to him, I shrunk from saying so, though 
I feared it would be useless for me to appear for him, I 
therefore asked her, 

“ Are you his sister ?”’ 

‘¢ No, sir.” 

“His wife?” 

‘‘ No, sir, we are cousins like, and I live with his 
mother.” 

“« Ay, is your name Brown ?” 

“* No, sir, my name is Mason—Sarah Mason.” 

‘“‘Where’s Mrs. Brown, Miss Sarah?” I asked. 

“She is very sick, sir, I hurried away just as she got 
to sleep after morning—I have walked by here very 
often, and I thought, sir, you might have business out, and 
not be here to-day—do go and see him, sir.”’ 

“Why, Sarah, to speak plainly to you, I am satisfied 
I can be of no service to him—he is a notorious charac- 
ter, and there have been so many outrageous offences 
lately committed, that if the case is a strong one, there 
will be little hope for the prisoner, and Brown’s case, I 
understand, is very strong. I am told, that after they 
had caught him in the woods, as they were bringing him 
to the city, he confessed it.” 

“‘ My, my, did he, sir,” exclaimed Sarah, starting from 
her seat and resuming it as quickly. 

‘Yes, I think I overheard one of the constables say 
so. There are no grounds whatever in the case, for me 


to defend him upon. I can do nothing for him, and 


should get nothing for it if I did.” 
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I said this without meaning ar y hint to Sarah, but she 


took it as such and replied : 

“T have some little money, sir—only a few dollars 
now,” and she turned herself aside so as with delicacy 
to take it from her bosom, “ but I shall have some more 
soon. I had some owing to me for some fancy work, 
but, when I went for it yesterday, to come and see you, 
they told me the store keeper had failed and I’ve lost it.”’ 

As she spoke, she held the money in her hand which 
she rested in her lap, in a manner that implied she wish- 
ed to offer it to me, but feared the sum would be too 


small, and a blush—it was that of shame at her bitter 


poverty—reddened her very forehead. I could not but 
be struck with her manner and as | looked at her with- 
out speaking or attempting to take the meney, she said 
after a moment’s pause : 

“«Tt’s all I have now, sir, but indeed, I shall have more 
soon.”’ 

“No, no, keep it, I do not want it,” said I, smiling. 

Instantly the thought seemed to occur to her that I 
would not accept the money from a doubt of its genuine- 
ness, as Brown might have given it to her and she said: 

‘¢ Indeed, sir, it is good money, Mr. Judah, who keeps 
the clothing store gave it to me last night—you may ask 
him, sir, if you don’t believe me.” 

“Don’t believe you! Surely I believe you—Brown 
must be a greater scoundrel than even the public take 
him for, if he could involve you in the consequences of 
his guilt.” 

‘¢ Sir, sir—indeed he never gave me any bad money to 
pass—lI was accused of it, but indeed, I never passed a 
single cent that I thought was bad.” 

‘* Well, Sarah, keep the mon 


sake on any consideration pass any bad money—go first 


yw—<co not for your own 


and ask some one who knows whether any 


money you 
may have is good, keep that.” 

“« But, sir, will you see him,” asked she imploringly. 

‘Yes, I will, and because you wish it; 1 cannot go 
this morning, I shall be engaged. Thisafternoon I have 
some business at the court house, and I will, on leaving 
there, step over to the jail.’ 

‘¢ Please, sir, to tell him,”’ she said, hesitatingly, “ that 
they won’t let me come in to see him often. I was there 
yesterday but they wouldn’t let me in—on Sunday, they 
said they would, not ’till Sunday—please, sir, tell him 
that I will come then.”’ 

“I will, Sarah,” I replied ; ‘ and if you will be at the 
jail at two o'clock this afternoon, I will contrive to have 
you see Brown.” 

She thanked me, repeated the words “at two o'clock,” 
and again pressed the money on me, which I refused, when 
she withdrew closing the door noiselessly after her. 


She bad not been gone more than half an hour, when 


a gentleman entered who was about purchasing some | 


property, and who wished me, previously to his closing 
the bargain, to examine the title, 


immediately, and in compliance with his request I forth- 


with repaired to the recorder’s office which stood beside | 


the court house. 


I was then in the practice of the law in Cincinnati. | 


My office was two doors from the corner of Main street, 


He wanted it done | 
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in Front, opposite the River, where I combined the 
double duties of editor of a daily paper, and lawyer. 
From my office to the court house, was as the common 
people say a “ measured mile,” and nothing but the 
certainty of the immediate payment of my fee, in the 
then condition of my arms and health, versus pocket, 
(the pocket carried the day and it is only in such cases 
that empty pockets succet d,) nothing but the considera- 
tion in the premises induced me to take up my crutches, 
and walk to the court house. After I had examined the 
title, I determined as it would save me a walk in the 
} 


afternoon, to step over to the jail which was only a 


square or so off and see Brown. I did so, and at the 
gate of the jail found seated on a stone by the way-side, 
Sarah Mason, who had instantly repaired thither from 
my othice, resolving to wait my coming—not knowing as 
she told me, but what I might be there before two. 

I entered the jailer’s room, in which he received con- 


} 


stables, 


visitors, knaves previous to locking them up, 


lawyers, etc., and handing a chair to Sarah, desired him 


| 


to bring Brown out in the jail yard, that I might speak 


with him. While he was unlocking the grated door of 


the room in which Brown with many other criminals 
was confined, several of them—who were also clients of 
mine, called me by name and made towards the door, 
with the wish each of speaking to me about his own 
case, perhaps for the fiftieth time. As soon as Brown 
heard my name he called out— 

> Stop ! it’s to see me, Mr. Trimble has come—here 
Jaw-bone Dick, fix that bit of a blanket round them 


Mr. Trimble 


came to see me’’—controlled by his manner, for he was 


damned leg irons and let me shuffle out. 


i master spirit among them as I afterwards learned, they 
shrunk back, while Jaw-bone Dick, a huge negro, fixed 
the lee irons and Brown came forth. 

He had a muscular irony form of fine proportions 
though of short stature. His face was intellectual with 
a high but retreating forehead, and a quick bold eye. 
His mouth was very large, displaying simply when he 
laughed his jaw teeth, but it was not ill shaped and had 
the expression of great firmness when in repose, with 
that of archness and insinuation, generally when speak- 
ing. He gazed on me steadily for an instant after he 
had passed the threshold of the door into the passage, 
as if he would understand my character before he spoke. 
He then saluted me respectfully, and led the way into 
the back yard of the jail, which is surrounded by a large 
wall to prevent the escape of the prisoners who at stated 
periods are suffered to be out there for the sake of their 
health, and while their rooms are undergoing the opera- 
tions of brooms and water. Kicking as well as his 
fetters would allow him, a keg that stood by the outer 
door, into the middle of the vard, Brown observed : 

“* Squire, it will do you for a seat, for you and I don’t 
like to talk too near to the wall—the proverb says that 
stone walls have ears, and those about us have heard so 
many rascally confessions from the knaves they have 
enclosed that I don’t like to entrust them—with even an 
innocent man’s story—’twould be the first time they've 
heard such a one, and they'd misrepresent it into guilt.” 


The jailer laughed as he turned to leave us, and said : 


THE 


“‘ Brown, you ought to have thought of that when the 
chaps nabbed you—for you told them the story, and they 


7 
yut tongues. 


not only have ears | 
“Damn them, they gave me liquor,” exclaimed Brown, 


I don’t think a 


drunken man’s confession should be taken, extorted or 


as a fierce expression darkened his face, “ 


not.’’ 
As the jailer turned to lock up the yard with the 
remark to me, of “ Squire, you can rap when you have 


got through,”—TI told him that it would save some 


trouble to him, if he would let the girl in his room who 
was a relation of Brown’s see him now. After a slight 
hesitancy he called her, observing, it was not exactly 
according to rule. 


“< Tt’s Sarah, I suppose,” said Brown, taking a station 


by my side with folded arms and giving a slight nod of 


recognition to the girl, as in obedience to the jailer’s call 
she entered the yard—* You'd better stand there, Sarah,”’ 
“oll Mr. Trimbell gets through with 


he said to her, 


me.”” He then remarked in an under tone to me, “It’s 
no use for her to hear our talk—plague take all witnesses 
any how.” 

Eyeing me again with a searching expression, Brown, 
as if he had at last made his mind up to the matter, said, 
“‘T believe I'll tell you all, squire—I did the thing.” 

“Yes, Brown, I knew you did,”’ ] replied ; ‘‘ the mis- 
fortune is you told it to the oflicers.” 

““Yes—that’s a fact. But maybe you can lead the 
witnesses on the wrong scent if you know just how 
things are—couldn’t you?”’ I nodded, and he continued 
‘“‘] boasted when they got me, considerable, but the fact 
is that I got the money—I was in the Exchange on the 
landing where I saw a countryman seated who looked to 
meas if he had money—I contrived to get into conver- 
sation with him, and asked him to drink with me, he 
did so, and I plied him pretty strong. The liquor warm- 
ed him at last, and he asked me to drink with him, I 
consented, and when he came to pay his bill, he had no 
change, and had to dive into a cunning side pocket in 
the lining of his waistcoat to get out a bill, though he 
turned his back round and was pretty cautious—I saw 
he had a good deal of money. I got him boozy, and 


had his wagon or the landing not far from the Ex- 


when he left, I dogged him. e was in to market and 


change. He slept in it. He not only buttoned his vest 


tight up, but his overcoat tight over that, and laid down 


on the side where he hid away his rhino. Notwithstand- 


’ continued 


ing this,’ Brown, and he laughed at the 
remembrance of his own ingenuity, “I contrived to 
make him turn over in his sleep, and cut clean out 
through overcoat and all, his pocket with its contents— 
three hundred dollars. I had spent all my money at 
night with him. In the morning my nerves wanted bra- 
cing, and what must I do but spend some of his money 
for grog and breakfast. The countryman immediately 
went before a magistrate—described me as a person 
whom he suspected. The officers knew me from his 
description, and though I had left Cincinnati and got as 
far as Cleves, fifteen or eighteen miles, they followed so 


I had 


been keeping up the steam pretty high along the road— 


close on my track as to nab me that very day. 
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they traced me in that way—and full of folly and the 
devil, for the sake of talking and keeping off the horrors 
I made my braggs, and told all. I suppose my case is 
desperate.” 

I told him that I thought it was. 

“When I think of my old mother!” exclaimed he, 
passing his hand rapidly across his brow—he then beck- 
dd 


the yard so as not to be a listener. 


oned Sarah to him a | walked to the farther end of 
Their colloquy was 


When I 


left him, Sarah followed me out, and after requesting me 


interrupted by the jailer coming to the door. 


to call and see him again, she took a direction different 
from mine and I went to my office. 

The grand jury, of course, had no difficulty in finding a 
bill against Brown, and the day of his trial soon came. 
The countryman was the first witness on the stand. 
It was amusing if not edifying to observe the smirk of 
professional pride on the countenance of the prisoner, 
when the countryman recounted how he carefully but- 
toned up his coat over his money and went to sleep on 
that side, and awoke on that side—the right one—and 
found his pocket cut out with as much ingenuity as a 
tailor could have done it. I tried to exclude the evi- 
dence of Brown’s confession from the jury on the ground 
that it was extorted from him, but that fact not appear- 
ing to the court they overruled my objection, and the 
facts of the case with many exaggerations were narrated 
to them by the officer who arrested the prisoner, as his 
free and voluntary confession. I had scarcely any 
srounds of defence atall. Itried to ridicule the idea of 
Brown’s having made a confession; and presented the 
countryman in an attitude that made him the laughing 
stock of the jury and audience—but though it was evi- 
dent to them that the countryman was a fool, it was not 


I had 


some idea of an alibi, but that would have been carrying 


less apparent I feared, that Brown was a knave. 
matters too far. I, however, proved his good character 
by several witnesses. Alas, the prosecuting attorney 
showed that he was an old offender, who had been more 
than once a guest of the state’s between the walls of 
the penitentiary. The prosecuting attorney in fact, in 
his opening address to the court and jury, attacked 
Brown in the sternest language he could use. He repre- 
sented him as the violator of every sound tie—and of 
At this 


last charge the prisoner winced—lI saw the lightning of 


hurrying his mother’s grey hairs to the grave. 


his ire against the prosecutor flash through the tears of 
cuilt and contrition. When I arose to address the jury 
in repiy, Brown called me to him and said: 

‘ Mr. Trimbell, you know all about my case—you 
know I am guilty—but you must get me off, if you can 
for my old mother’s sake. Plead for me as if you were 
pleading for the Apostles—for the Saviour of mankind.” 

That was a strong expression to convey to me the idea 
that I must speak and act to the jury as if I held him in 
my own heart, guiltless—was it not? 


She 


was spared however, being present when the verdict was 


Poor Sarah, was a tearful witness of his trial. 
rendered. The jury retired about dark; with the agree- 
ment between myself and the prosecutor that they might 


bring in a sealed verdict. I told Sarah for the sake of 
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saving her feelings before the court adj -urned, that they 


would not meet the next morning until ten o’clock.— 
They met at nine, and before she got there, their verdict 
of guilty was recorded against the prisoner. 

As they were taking Brown to the jail he asked me to 
step over and see him, saying that he had a fee for me. 
I had been unable to get | om him more than a promise 
to pay before his trial. I, of course, gave that up as 
fruit'ess, and appeared for him on Sarah’s account, not 
on his own, or with any hope of acquitting him. I there- 


fore was surprised at his remark aid followed him to 


the jail. He was placed im a cell by himse!f—the rule 
after conviction—and I went in with him at his request | 


and we were left alone. 

“« Squire,”’ said he, with more emotion than I thought 
him capable of; “I don’t care sc much for myself—I 
could stand it, I am almost guilt-hardened—but when | 
think of my mother—oh ! God—and Sarah, she has been 
as true to me as if I were an angel instead of a devil— 
but she wasn’t in court to-day.” 

“No,” 
until ten o’clock. 


¢ 


said I; “I told her the court would not sit 
I saw how deeply she was interested, 
and I saved her the shock of hearing your guilt pronoun- 
ced in open court.” 

“‘ Blast that prosecuting attorney,”’ exclaimed Brown, 
gnashing his teeth, ‘‘ why need he go out of the case to 
abuse me about my mothe r, before Sarah—l’d like to 
catch him in the middle of the Ohio swimming some 
dark night—if he didn’t go to the bottom and stay there 
it would be because I couldn't keep him down. But 
Squire, about that fee—you trusted me, and as you are 
the first lawyer that ever did, I'll show you that I am 
Over the Li 


for once, worthy of confidence. eking river, 


a quarter of a mile up on the Covington side—you know 
Squire, the Licking is the river right opposite to Cincin- 
nati, in Kentucky—Well, over that river, a quarter of a 
mile up, you will see, about fifteen feet from the bank, a 
large tree standing by itself, with a large hole on the east 
side of it. Run your hand up that hole, and you will 
hold of 


In it you wil! find fj t ‘en h indred dollars—five 


take a black bottle, corked tight-——break it 


open. 


hundred of it is counterfeit—the rest is good. Squire 


, it 


is your fee. Your character and countenance is good 


enough to pass the whole of it. 

I bowed to the compliment whieh Brown paid my 
“character and countenance,” at the expense of my 
morals and said, “‘you are not hoaxing me, I hope.” 

“T am not in that mood, Squire,” replied the convict, | 
and asking me for my pencil, he drew on the walla 
rough map of the locality of the river and tree, and re- 
peated earnestly the assertion, that he himself in the 
hollow of the tree, had hid the bottle. I left him rub- 
bing the marks of his map from the wall, determined at 


The 


next day my professional duties called me on a visit to 


the first opportunity to make a visit to the spot. 


, 


another prisoner in the jail, when Brown asked through 
the little loop hole of his door, if I had got ¢hat yet. 

““No, Brown,” I replied, “‘ I have not had time to go 
there.” 

‘* Then, Squire,” 
fix as 1 am, and the thing’s out.”’ 

“ How so,” I asked—I began to suspect that he! 


he exclaimed, “ you are in as bad a 


WRITTEN BY THE 


UNSUMMONED WITNESS. 


I had been after the money, and that he was 


some excuse for my not finding what he knew 


thought 
forming 
was not there. 

“You see me, Squire, without a coat, my hat’s gone 
too, Job Fowler, the scoundrel—he knows about that 
bottle—he was taken yesterday out of the jail to be tried 
just as they brought me in, I thonght though n y respecta- 
ble clothes hadn’t done me any good that they might 
be of service to him, as his case wasn’t strong and every 
little helps out in such cases, as they help the other way 
when the thing’s dark, so I lent them to him. He was 
found not guilty, and he walked off with my wardrobe, 
so the jury, damn them, aided and abetted him in com- 
mitting a felony in the very act of acquitting him from 
one, and by this time he’s got that money. Never mind 
we shall be the state’s guests together yet, in her palace 
at Columbus.” 

What Brown told me with regard to the bottle and 
Job Fowler, was indeed truth. 

Job was acquitted in Brown’s clothes, and he walked 
off in them, and wended instantly to the tree beside the 
Licking, where he found the bottle, which he rifled of its 
Mistaking 


good, he returned instantly to 


contents without the trouble of urcorking it. 
the bad money for the 
Cincinnati, and attempted to pass some of it. The man 


to whom he offered it, happened to be in the court house, 


a spectator of his trial. His suspicions were aroused. 
He had Mr. Job, arrested, and on him was found the 
fifteen hundred dollars. A thousand dollars of it were 
good, but I got none of it, for the gentleman from whom 


) 


Brown and Fowler together had stolen it, was found. 


The very day that Brown was convicted, and Job 
acquitted in the former’s clothes, he was arrested for 
ainst 


passing the counterfeit money. A bill was found ag 


him that morning. He was tried that afternoon and 
convicted, and the day after, he and Brown, handcuffed 
T. 


together, were conveyed to the penitentiary. F. w. 


T'o be conclude d. 


STANZAS. 


GRAVE OF A GIRL WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE. 


GREEN, green waves, the summer above thy lone pillow, 
And clear fall the flakes of the soft sunny sky ; 

And mournfully twines the silver leaved willow 

Its arms, o’er the brook that thy mansion flows by. 

The south sighing zephyr all laden with roses, 

The hum of the bee from the heath’s purple bloom ; 
The song of the bird as its love it discloses— 

Are the minstrels of nature that hallow thy tomb— 
As the eagle when reft of its sky cleaving pinions, 
Soon dies in the link of captivity’s chain ; 

Or the wild flower that loatheth the garden’s dominions 
Pines, withers, and falls from its birth-giving plain; 

So the arts of the villain caused thee to languish, 

\nd hopelessly pine on thy young blighted stem ; 

The scorn of the world, thy heart storms of anguish 
Soon scattered thy blossoms thou once beauteous gem. 
Sleep on in thy loveliness, flower of the mountain, 

Soft be thy rest—the chrystalline dew 

Send its mild lucid tears from each star-weeping fountain 


To nurture thy heath couch—poor maiden, adieu! 
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By the time my present lucubrations reach thee, 


gentle reader, the soft breath of autumnal gales wil 


have ceased to sweep over the gorgeous foliage of th 
woods, the bright leaves will be strewn thickly upon ou 
path, the luscious fruits that now load our vines wil! 
have vanished, and the biting blasts which winter sends 
to warn us of his coming, will sound mournfully amid 
the naked trees of the forest. Thy summer wanderings 
will then be at an end, thy peregrinations will at last 
tend homewards, and the cheerful fire will gladden the 
eyes, and the old accustomed seat, will receive the idle 
pleasure-seeker and the weary traveller. After contem- 
plating the works of God in the wide-spread field of his 
bounty which the country presents, thou wilt have return- 
ed to dwell amid the works of man in the crowded city, 


} 


the busy village, or the bustling household. 


breathing-time which thou hast snatched from amid the 
turmvils of existence, will be past, while the cares and 
the pleasures, the business and the follies of active life 
will again demand thy thoughts. The multitude who 
have wandered off, like sheep, into green pastures, will 
now do homage to their gregarious habits by returning 
within the fold, and society will once more gather its 
scattered flock. 

Did it ever occur to thee, friend reader, to reflect 
upon the number of small sins which prevail in that 


same magic circle we call society? 


I mean sins ‘ un- 
whipt of justice’—sins against one’s neighbor—sins appa- 
rently of so trifling a character as to be passed over 
without reprehension, and yet sufficiently serious to aflect 


Did’st 


thou ever sit as a spectator amid life’s gay scenes, and 


the happiness of some precious human heart. 


watch the persons who passed before thee like the 
motley groups of a puppet-show, after thy keen eye had 
discovered the strings which governed and directed the 


‘ 


changing figures? If so, thou hast seen many a ‘ small 
sin’ committed—many an evidence that our neighbor is 
not as dear as ourself. Among the chief of such offen- 
ces—nay, I know not but I might say the very jirst 
among them, is that pleasant mode of killing time known 
in society by the name of ‘ Flirfation,’ Viewed in its 
external aspect, this sin against one’s neighbor, appears 
only like a desire of making one’s self agreeable, and 
many a one has fallen into it unawares, while merely 
seeking passing amusement. Few unthinking persons 
can believe that pride, vanity, selfishness and hypocrisy, 
all assist more or less, in the conduct of what is termed 
‘a harmless flirtation,’ while the pangs of hope deferred, 
the strings of wounded affection, and the utter heart- 
crushing of disappointment are often its results. 

“ Men have died, and worms have eat them, 

But not forlove! * * * 


Says the poet of human nature: the saying is often quo- 


ted by those who class the affections among the weak- 


nesses of humanity and deride the sympathy of hearts ; } 


The brief 
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feelings—because, we have been taught fo doult. 


but they might be answered in the words of one not less 
skilled in the love of suffering :— 
“The heart may break, yet brokenly live on!” 

That which was begun in mirth may end in madness}; 
for the heart which has suffered the disappointment of 
its early affections, never regains its former child-like 
healthfulness. ‘Sorrow’ must always be knowledge. 
Sometimes it imparts good, and we become purified 
from many an earthly taint beneath the ministration 
the 


malevolence of later 


of affliction;—sometimes it awakens soul to evil 
thoughts, and the bitterness and 
life may flow from the tainted fountain of early disap- 
pointment. But in all cases, it plants the seeds of dis- 
trust. The trustful temper—the confiding faith which 
knew no guile, and feared no evil, is gone for ever, when 
we have once suffered from deceit. New affections 
may be awakened in the bosom—affections far stronger 
than the youthful phantasy which first called forth the 
music of the passions—but the undoubting faith in others, 


We 


no longer pour out the full tide of confiding tenderness 


which was so sweet in early life, ean never return. 
into the heart of another. A vague fear, a dimly sha- 
dowed remembrance which takes the form of a presenti- 
ment of future ill, checks the fond accents ere they form 
upon the lips—we utter our éhoughts, but repress our 
A 
young fair girl, a creature of surpassing loveliness and 
gentleness, acknowledges, that when presented to a gen- 
tleman, her first thought is, “‘ how can I best please him 
and make myself an object of especial interest to him ?” 
She avows herself at once a coquette, and abuses to pur- 
poses of mischief the gifts which God has bestowed upon 
her for good. When a man distinguished for some 
peculiar graces of mind, or person, or manner, sets him- 
self to the task, not of pleasing generally in society but 
of winning the especial regard of various individuals of 
the gentler sex, he acts a part equally contemptible, and 
it is to be regretted that the English language affords no 
stronger epithet for him than that of a ‘ male flirt.’ 
Now, is there no vanity in the thoughts, no selfishness in 
the purposes—no hypocrisy in the conduct of such per- 
sons? To occupy a worthy station in society—to make 
one’s self agreeable, which is a duty no less than a plea- 
sure—to symphathise in the joys and sorrows of our 
fellow beings—all this is right, and may be done with 
the utmost truthfulness. But the spirit of coquetry is 
very different from the spirit of brotherly-kindness, and 
while one produces none but the best results, the other 
always leads to evil. Were I so disposed, I could tell 
some tragic tales from real life, as corroborative of my 
remarks. I could tell of many a gentle heart chilled 
into early death, or, worse perhaps, withered into the 
living lifelessness of coldness, distrust, indifference, by 
some such sin. But thou wouldst accuse me of donning 
too sombre a garb, gentle reader, were I to appear 
before thee with all the sad remembrances with which 
the experience of many of earth’s weary ones have gifted 
me. Listen then to a tale of common life, where the 
light and shade are seen by turns, even as they fall upon 
our daily path, when we walk beneath the sunshine and 


cloud of an April morning. 
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COUSIN KATE; OR, THE WIDOW’S WOOER. 


“ Was ever woman inthis humor wooed ? 


W as ever woman in this humor won ?”—Shakspeare. 


“Tt is vain to attcmpt deceiving myself any longer, I 
am certainly growing old,” thought Harry Wilder, as he 
plucked several intrusive grey hairs from his well-trim- 
med whiskers ; “‘ I am in admirable preservation—my 
teeth are fine—my hair still luxuriant—my eyes undim- 
med, yet as Hook says of that everlasting juvenile, 
Count D’Orsay— 

“ Years may fly on the wings of the hawk, but alas! 


They are marked by the feet of the crow.’ 


My cotemporaries have grown old and grey, their 
children have shot up into men and women, and when | 
appear among the young people of the present day, there 
is always some meddling fool disposed to chronologise, 
and to trace back some forty or ‘by ’r lady,’ fifty years. 
The ladies are quite too familiar with me;—they don’t 
hesitate to ask favors from me, to pay compliments to 
me, and to accept my services on all occasions. Itisa 
bad sign—women don’t admit young men to such privile- 
ges, and I am fast becoming one of the favored tribe 
of ‘old bachelors.’ Heigh-ho!—I wish I had married 
ten years ago. There was little Agnes Morton—but no, 
she has become an arrant shrew, and scolds from morn- 
ing to night—I am glad I escaped her :—the stately 
Sophia Danvers—pah! she is as old as my mother now: 
pretty Mary Winton—why she looks now like a creole 
fattened on Gumbo soup:— How many such women_have 
I courted and really fancied myself half in love with. 
After all, 1 never loved any one half so well as I did 
sweet cousin Kate; by Jupiter, but she was a lovely crea- 
ture at seventeen—with her deep, grey eye, and rose-bud 
half sLade, 
strong feelings of a woman and the joyous fancies of a 
child. 


that she should have sacrificed herself to that superannu- 


mouth—a being half sunshine—with the 


I ought to have married that girl :—what a shame 


ated General Baynton:—yet he was a fine specimen of 


the old American gentleman, stately and punctilious in 
his politeness, but never forgetting the slightest claim 
I dare say 
father bride, 


doubly orphane | by his death. 


upon his attention. he made an excellent 


to his and cousin Kate must feel 


young 
I wonder if she remem- 
arrived at 
} 


bers our early flirtation :—she must now have 


that awkward corner in woman’s life when she is o 


She is almost too old for me, for 


yliged 
as | 


approach the ugly milestone which bears the unsightly 


to count thirty. 


L, and speaks too plainly of the downhill road, | seem 
to affect the youthful of the opposite sex. But will they 
affect me? that is a question to be considered. Kate 
be handsome—she is rich too—no trifling 


Baynton left her his whole 


must still 
consideration by the way. 
fortune, and with her beauty she wil] not lack tempta- 
tions to a second marriage. She must have acquired 
some skill in nursing during her five years bondage to an 
old husband and that is another advantage, for these 
cursed fits of the gout make me feel the want of ‘ gentle 
ministration.’ I have a great mind to pay her a visit. 
Her husband has been dead two years, and she is still 


living in the seclusion of her elegant mansion in ———, | 
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so there is as yet no danger of rivals. September isa 
pleasant month to spend in the country—there is capital 
shooting in the old general’s grounds:—by Jove, I'll go, 
who knows but I may start some game worth hunting.” 

Such were the reflections of a ‘“ ci-devant jeune 
homme,”’ a selfish votary of fashion, who having wasted 
his best years in folly was now suffering from the aching 
later, 


A fine 


person, a quick wit and an elegant tongue, had been his 


void and weariness of heart which, sooner or 


makes the punishment of all such spendthrifts. 


recommendations when he first entered society; need I 
add that he was every where suceessful? But all men 
have some peculiar talent, and Harry Wilder was no 
exception to the rule. His genius lay not in science, nor 
in the belles lettres, nor yet in music or the fine arts, 
but in an especial faculty for ‘ flirtation.’ The moment 
he addressed a lady, there was a softening of his voice, 


a gentle drooping of his fringed eyelid, a tender earnest- 


ness in his language, which was perfectly fascinating to 
a young and uninitiated girl. Nay, even practised 
coquettes were found to feel the effect of his fascinations. 
Other men might be more intellectual, more amiable 
more disinterested in their attentions, but none had the 
winning ways of Harry Wilder. There was an indescri- 
bable softness in his manner which led each woman to 
believe that she was the especial obj ct of his secret 
affection. If I were desirous of teaching men the true 
secret of attracting the kindly feelings of the young and 
unhackneyed heart of woman, I should express it in one 
word: Deference. 1 mean not a servile submission to 
the caprice of a spoiled beauty, but a deference of man- 
ner joined to independence of thought and opinion. A 
sudden change from the bold careless tone with which a 
man addresses his own sex to subdued gentleness of 
demeanor the moment he accosts a woman—the soft 
cadence of voice, softened by her presence and for her 
sake—are the highest compliments which can be paid 
the gentle sex, and by refined minds are always appre- 
ciated. Those delicate attentions are like the minute 
touches on a picture, they can scarcely be defined, yet 


their effect is immediately perceptible. They seem like 
a tribute of respect paid to the sex, as to a purer order 
of beings, and they differ most widely, [am sorry to,say, 
from the manners now generally in vogue among young 
gentlemen. However, it was the secret of Harry Wil- 
der’s success, and he availed himself fully of his power. 
Many a young heart might date its first knowledge of 
disappointment from the hour when the music of Harry 
Wilder’s voice first awakened it to consciousness—many 
a fair cheek has brightened beneath the impassioned 
glances of his downcast eye, only to grow pale in solitude 
over the contemplation of hope deferred :—many an 
unsophisticated mind has learned its first lessons in 
deception from the sweet words which said so much and 
meant so little. 

The estates of the deceased General Baynton were 
situated in the loveliest part of the beautiful valley of 
the Connecticut. A lawn, some ten acres in extent, 
and studded with every variety of American forest trees, 
surrounded the mansion, while through the many vistas 


which had been skilfully opened, the graceful windings 
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ef the river were visible from every window. The house 
itself, built of stone, in e substantial fashion of a 


th 
ntury | 


since, and adorned with a portico and 


. 
lonade, fort 


noble feature in the 


on made 


a striking and 


landsc: tion had bee ‘in it since its 


erection, excepting the substitution of large French case- 


umond-paned sashes which 


-e of the small di 
ed nl dubious light: but thi 


been so judiciously managed the 
vided, and the heavy lintels and deep 
of the windows rather added to its antiquity. 
It was a lov ly spot, and as Harry Wilder rode slowly 


’ fr 
f superb elms which led to the 


wick 


venue ¢ 


bode of hi wed cousin, he did not wonder that 


she should prefer the seclusion of such a home to the 


frivolous amusements of a town life. 


— : 3 , ; 

Harry Wilder had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 
reception at * Baynton.”’ Cousin Kate was kind, cordial 
and lady-li , and i! uch he would have been better 
2 — } 2 li ee! . . | 1° 
pleased if she Ll been » less sell-possessed, yet 

— 1} 14 | } : eae 

his vanity | him to cenclude that this was rather the 
effect of pride than indifference. Indeed it was surpri- 
sing, howr lly his mind a mulated evidenees of her 
early attachment to him. “She certainly was in love 

+t} ) + ‘ . ? ¢ } } + hiy fs “ey ” va 
with me ten years since, said 0 weil; suspect 


that pique had more to do with her marriage than any 


other feel , u $3 ed si \ 3 luenced by his 
enormous wealt! Well, she is a true woman—she has 
sratified her am! and now I will give her a chance 
to ec It t aictat of affection.’’ Such had | n his 


> the 


» arrived there, he had actually reasoned himself 


he had but to sue and all would be 
‘TION. 
on was 


‘d at full maturity. 


With a ficure 


a complexion of that ricl 


aimost Ke 


fairy- i 


nroportions c amy 
pt i I ’ . 


li of color would spoil, 


lips of velvet softness, ‘st blue, and a 


protus 


of the de erm 


eyes 


. ° a . Cl 
on ot? ale. ] rown ha r, sne was indeed one ot the 


most beautiful of women. Her neat half-mourning garb, 
worn without other ornament than a simple jet cross 
suspended from her snowv neck, seen to add to the 


chaste loveliness of he rt larry Vilder, 


man of the world as he was, looked almost with wonder 
be: 


upon the delicate, spiritualized 


ked cousin. 


uty of his once merry, 


. } Nana a | n +Y hy y 
rosy-c het | icid, cheert il, and intetilgent, 


she charmed him by her powers of her conversation, 


even while she ov« lignity of her 
manners. He m 
found himself li 
pleasure, to one who possessed none of the bri 
piq 
in women. 

Weeks pass d on, and Hat ry Wilde r 

on. 


back with his pretty cousin, exploring the curious relics 


him by the gentle ¢« 


irvelled at his own feelings when he 


: ——— ao oa 
stening day after day, with renewed 


Nancy 


and uancy of character which he had | admired 


ong 


was still linger- 


¢ 


nt ishing and shooting, riding on horse- 


ing at Bay 
of olden times with which the mansion was stored, or 


library, 


delving into the rich treasures of the fine old 
afforded a variety of resources which might well satisfy 
even the wearied votary of excitement. But he sought 


” i] 
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ust at that age when beauty has 


>) ll 


something | ment. His feelings had become 


vevond amus¢ 
deeply interested in the beautiful widow, and all that yet 
remained of his wasted affections, were offered up on 
the shrine of her loveliness. Years had passed since the 
period when he had beguiled a summer in the country 
by carrying on a ‘flirtation’ with his cousin; during all 
that time he had not seen her, first from a consciousness 
of wrong inflicted upon her, and afterwards feom perfect 

He listened to the tidings of her marriage 


und 


until recent uncomfortable symptoms of old age, recalled 


2 ee 
indiuierence. 


with a shrug and a thought no more of it 


sneer, ¢ 


to his remembrance the image of one whom he thought 


so well worthy of the honor of his hand. It may be 


doubted, whether he would have discovered so many 


s a ee 
charms in Mrs. Baynton, had he found her surrounded by 
» appliances of 


not 


the evidences of poverty, instead of thi 


wealth; for there are fe gems so bright as to 


appear more brilliant in a rich setting, but certain it is, 


} 1 1 1 y 1 _ ™ 
that he was liittie prepar -d for such a perfect develope 


1° 
Lines 


ment of female love sas he found in his half-forgotten 


relative. He had gone throuch life, beloved. rather than 
loving—exciting regard but bestowing none—m—gaining 
affection, but giving in return only a cold sentiment, 


} 


which partook far more of the nature of gratified vanity 
than of attachment; until now, in the autumn of his 


lavs. | —— A | a 
days, he was giad to grasp at even the unsubstantial 
. i 


} } ; - j , al } : } 
shadow ot love. Ala s! an unsubstantial s} adow, 18 all 
? | y . } 

that such spene thrift hearts can ever possess. As the 


magicians of old were wont to raise a 


‘spectre of the 


the rose’ from the warm ashes of the consumed flower, 


1] 


so the spell of beauty may call 
d 


in the seared 


up the ehost of pas ion 


bosom, but it will be at best but a shadowy 


semblance of afleetion. 


It were easier to gather up the 


scattered leaves of a faded flower, and bind them again 


wake 


into *n true and lasting 


e.2 2 
olded bud, than to 


heart whi 


an ui 


*\ 


tenderness in a we best affections have been 
wasted on every passi r faney, like incense flung pou 
: y Vy Au incens ung uy 


the winds 
? . | , 
Our ‘hero of a thousand 


hikine fi 


had a most decided 


loves.’ 


r his cousin. 


He liked her appearance, for she 
‘ry beautiful—he liked her mode of life, for it was 


a -. . es 
magnificent—he liked her fortune, for it was enormous, 


he li 


for they 


ced her cheerfulness of temper and mental graces, 


to his amusement. gut all his 


contributed 


reasons for liking her were purely and entirely selfish. 


no devotedness if thoucht, no sacrifice of 


th 
There was 


lividual feelings in his regard. 


in No. one loves truly 
without being sensible that the happiness of the beloved 
object is far dearer than his own; and, Wilder’s passion 
could scarcely bear such atest. He was impressed with 
the idea that the pretty widow could materially increase 
ore, he determined to offer he r 
fied 


He could not deceive 


his enjoyments and ¢/ ere} 
Yet he 


Baynton’s conduct towards him. 


his hand. was not quite satis with Mrs. 


himself so far as to believe that his presence was essen- 
tial to her, and in fact, he was conscious that she was 
quite independent of him. She had a certain round of 
duties which she performed as rigidly as if her cousin 
had not been with her to claim her attentions. The 
poor pensioners on her bounty were daily visited—her 


clase in Sunday school was not forgotten—she never, ia 
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a single instance, omitted her regular attendance at 
gave far too much 


attention to such unworldly matters. Ile began to fea: 


church; in short, Harry thought she 


she was ‘falling into fanaticism’ as he styled it, and when 
he calculated the large sums which she annually « xpend- 
ed on benevolent objects, he felt there was no time to be 


What! spend money on 


lost m checking such profusion. 
churches and charities, when it might purchase so many || 
of the luxuries of life !—it was utterly preposterous : the 


man of fashion could not understand it. There were a 


few other annoyances which he determined to be rid. of, 
’ , . ‘ . 7’ > 
as soon as he was the husband of Cousin Kate. He did 


. ’ ? 
not like her associates;—there were several old women || 


awfully long visits—the young ladies were not much 
more acret able to him, for th y seemea q ute it d tlerent 
to the fascinations of the semi-centennial beau. But the 
severest trial to his temper, was the presence of the cler- 
gyman of the parish. Mr. Lee wasa small man, rather |} 


The 


feminine beauty of his mouth, his brilliant smile and his 


round shouldered, and not particularly graceful. 


fine forehead were all that redeemed his countenance 

from positive ugliness. He was near-sighted and wore 
glasses—he was bald and wore a wig—and to make 
matters worse, he was some fifteen years younger than 
the elegant Mr. Wilder. Shy and reserved in general 
society, Mr. Lee was like an inspired being when in the 


pulpit. The constraint which gave a degree of awk- 


wardness to his ordinary manner, vanished before the 
grace of elo juence, and the li s whi k uttered in falter- | 
ing accents the lang lace of worldly wi ym, seemed 
touched with a live coal from the altar, when they dis- 
coursed of the mysteries of christianity. ili his genius, 


and it was great—all his learning, and it was! 


inilold— | 
all his imagination, and it was multiform, were conse- 


. 


crated to the service of his Maker. He was no‘ carpet- 
knight,’ to bandy jest with silly maidens—but a warrior of 
the church-militant—never throwing off the panoy] ly ot his 
yocation, and never forgetting the meekness whicoi 1s the 
true weapon of faith. He was the almoner of much of 
Mrs. Baynton’s bounty. His position as pastor of the 
‘ aes . , ‘ . 1 Pi as ' 
church to which she had attached hers li, rendgere d nis | 
visits to her a matter of duty, and she had a peculiar || 
faculty for placing the shy student at perfect ease in her 
presence. Wilder despised him for his religion, and 
ys) Ls ie 2 oe +} “ea 
disliked him on account of his influence with the widow. || 
- 
‘“‘Here comes that eternal parson Lee, again,’ ex- || 
. . . . , , y } 
claimed Wilder, impatiently, as he looked from the |} 


casement one evening; ‘‘do look, Cousin Kate, how he || 


shambles up the avenue; upon my word it would be 

doing him a kindness to make him attend a few militia 
1 ” } 

drills. How can you tolerate such a bear? | 


A slight flash mounted to her cheek, as she replied— 


‘Tt is not always in an alabaster box that the most pre- 


cious odors are enclosed, cousin Harry;’’ then, with a 


emile, she added, ‘“‘would you have me eschew the | 


society of all those who have been less highly favored by |; 
. i 
nature than the present company id } 


Wilder bowed to the compliment as he resumed— ! 


“they will spoil you, Cousin, in this dull palace; you | 


; 


| 7S * } . 1} 
circumstanee seemed so favorab 


; 
her face was again colorless and caln 


, 


BRARY. 


fanaticism; you must revisit the gay scenes of the city, 
and you will find, on your return, that this wnlicked cub 


‘ = , . , 
will be as intolerable to you as he now Is to me. L de test 


, 9? 


ca?i 

“So do I,” said Mrs. Baynton, quietly, “ but I do not 
know that it is more to be des} ised than slang—both are 
revolting to good taste.” 

‘¢A man can be fashionable without imbibing the slang 
terms of any set, Cousin Kate.”’ 

“1 believe it, Harry, and a woman can also be reli- 
gious without dealing in cant. Do you find Mr. Lee 
intrusive in his opinion ?” 

“Oh, by no means; he seems almost to lack the gift 
of speech until your presence inspires him with courage 


ana eloquence. ] 


You must really be careful, Madam 
Baynton, or you will make the poor fellow quite in love 
with you, and it would really be a sin to flirt with so 
innocent a victi ar 

“Do you think so,” said Kate, while an arch smile 
well, if Harry Wilder 


preaches against flirtation, either the world is reforming, 


dimpled her round cheek, 


or vise-—g rowing older. 


ie * ; * * * 


It was the afternoon of a glorious October day, the 


" verol , ws ] ’ ‘ nr ] - ‘ } 
sun was verging towards tne west, and tne ricniy-tinted 


clouds were gathering around him as if to curtain his 


repose beneath their gorgeous dr: ipery. The foliage 
wore the many-colored hues of our beautiful autuinn, 
while the soft grass was yet as bright in ita emerald 
green, as if it had just sprung up beneath the warm 
ales of spring. The lolty hills were clothed in their 


. -" ‘ , . } l 
aun evergreens, while the brigot river iltteread In the 


; . — ' 

aistance ike moiten goid beneath the evening ray. ine 

cousins were seated in the deep embrasure of: tne 
i 


western window in the library, and the time, place and 
> to his purpose, that 
Wilder resolved, ere the sun sunk beneath the horizon, 


With the 


tact in which he was so well practised, he directed .the 


7 | ’ ’ 

Kate Baynton should be his affianced bride. 

as } ! } 
conversation, until amid reminiscences of early days, and 
half-uttered expressions of purest emotion, he thought 
he perceived the favorable moment. Harry Wilder did 
: nee hhimeelf on bie heeeas ee al 
not throw imseif on his Knees i@n daont ao such 
things in eur days;—but with a manly tenderness and 
earnestness that almost surprised himself, he offered her 
his heart and hand. There are, probably, no two women 
who aet alike in such circumstances. The feelings 
regulate the conduet so entirely at such a moment, that 


: . = 
all rules, however rigidly enforced by careiul mamas, aro 


But Wilder was scarcely prepared for 


i such nerte ct sé l{f-possession as Cousin Kate exnil ited. 


lt is true a deep ilush mounted to her cheek and brow, 
as she listened to his protestations, but ere he had closed, 
fcalm. Quietly extrica- 
ting her hand from his grasp, she looked full in his face, 
and said “‘ before I answer you, Cousin Harry, 1 have a 
long story to tell; will you listen to me now ?” 
. - — . ve. ral . ”? 
‘* This instant; let me know my fate at once! 


Kate smiled faintly at his earnestness, as she said, 


oe 


Some twelve years ago, I was the orphan daughter of 


were not meant to wither in such an atmosphere of||a widowed mother, with but one other relative in the 


wor'd, and that was my Cousin Harry. You were then 

ralid Pills eaten ane wedied 
an ilid, and when change of air was recommended 
to you, it was sought in mv mother’s house, where you 
were treated as a son and a brother. I was then just 


seventeen, a child-like, unsophisticated girl, with a heart 


full of warm feelings, and a mind totally unsuspicious of 
. . : 1 
deception. I fancied I loved you as a brother,:and had 


you not breathed into my ear the language of passion, I 
should ha con i ued to look upon you as such. You 
Yr | +} " er trr - thas 
first taugut me that there were alfiections stronger than 


the ties of blood, and from that moment nature was 


ged. I thouch 


at night—ev 


my 


char t of you by day—I dreamed of you 


ry thing I did was with reference to your 


approbation—every word I uttered was moulded to your 


model of elegance. To please you, became the aim of 
my whole life, and you knew it, for I was too guilelese 


to conceal my sentiments from such a practised eye as 
yours. Do you remember our parting—my passionate 


re ? well, that is past. 
larry, but you had 


grief, and your tender remonstrances 
a 


a Ine to love 5 yu, | 


u had taught 


taken care not to commit your 


honor to my keeping. 
actually talked to me of marriage, there- 


no pe 


Nav. d 
Nay, d 


You had not 
fore y 


inflicted on him 


of is 


b 


] — 
uu were a man nonor, there 


1 ' 2 
Vino only reans a heart. Oo NO 
+71 = ob 
14 id Deen livi o 
amid 


interrupt me, | have not yet done. H 
in the gay world, I might have sought forgetfulness 
the dissipations of society, but I was simple and country 


bred ; i 


wisdom I have since acquired. 


’ 


could not dissimulate—I lacked the worldivy 


I waited long for you 


return, but at length I fell into an illness, which brought 


me to the brink of the grave, and change of scene was 


deemed necessary for me. We were not rich, and, as 


fort ! 
forbade us se 


to 


in this part of the country. 


1 +] } ] fo 
Ka costiy abode, we ound a 


A 


economy 


home pretty cottage, 


close to the grounds of Baynton, received us, and it was 
there I first became acquainted with Mary Baynton, the 
invalid daughter of the General. Our acquaintance 
quickly ripened into friendship, for Mary was, like 


ays : : i 
myself, an orphan, and as her sole surviving parent was 


her father, she ueeded womanly sympathy even more 


D A) 
than ] l. 


era lually 


d Naturally of a feeble constitution, Mary 


was sinking under the insidious attacks of! 

' ion and I was low in dincovering that abe 
consumption, an was not siow in discovering that sie 
looked upon death without the terrors so natural in one 
of her youth and beauty. My own past experience—tor 
I had grown wise from suffering—led me to conjecture 


the cause. She had bestowed her affections unworthily, 


bined 


m 
hal 


and, with a romantic sensibility too often found co 
with weak health, she cherished a hopeless attachment | 
which was wasting her very life. On all other subjects, 
there was perfect confidence between us, but on this she | 


I had 


attended her through her painful illness, and watched | 


was silent until a few days before her death. 


the struggles of her enfeebled mind, as wel 
But 


striven long that she could put away the thoughts of 


l as the pangs 


of her suffering frame. it was not until she had 


earthly love; then, when life was fast ebbing in her 
‘Read t 
them, after my death, dear Kate,’ said she—‘ read them, || 


I know that 


; ’ . 
young veins, she gave me a packet ol papers. 


that you may pity as well as condemn me. 


you think | have wickedly and foolishly dissolyed the 


66 
o OR L I 


|} that I love you no longer. 


BRARY. 


pearl of health in the cup of tears, but read these letters, 
and you will not wonder so much; then burn them, and 
let all trace of my folly vanish from the earth.’ She 
died, Cousin Harry—I saw the grave close over one of 
the loveliest and gentlest of human beings, and, when 
ime had softened my first grief, I read the papers 
tells 


You are right—they were 


entrusted to me. Your changing color me you 


know whence they came. 
yrotestations of tender- 


nad ’ Ld ‘ 
s filled with | 


msy veil of platonism and 
; ] 


your letters—! *tler 


ness, concealed under a {fli 


= ee 
IriCNasiilp. 


It had been another of your ‘ pleasant flir- 


tations;’ amusing to you, no doubt, but fatal to her. 


“The death of my mother soon followed that of my 


7 Y ' 
‘iend, and I was left alone on I had no relative 


é 3 : 
save he who had forgotten me. General Bavnton loved 


me for his daughter’s sake; he sought to adopt me that 


] 


her place, and be the prop of his old age, 


but the world—the fashionable world, Harry, would 


a: , “ 2 
not allow such an innocent connection. There were 


venomed hints, vague insinuations, a shrug of the shoul- 
ders when the plan was spoken of, or a raising of the 


en we wa ke d 


} h 


' , 1 
eve-bDrow wi out tore ther, whic oa led 


my proud spirit. To ensure me a peaceful home, the 
noble-hearted old man at length ofiered me his hand. 


I understood and appreciated his motives; the world 
sneered at his adoption of a daughter, but could not 
blame his choice of a wife, and with the most tender 


sard for him, I For *~ + 


years | had the satisfaction of knowing that I contribu- 


filial re became his bride. 


ted to the happiness of one of the best of God’s crea- 


wes; but alas! I could ouly smooth bis passage to the 


‘“‘ And can you not forgive my past errors, dear Kate ?”’ 
asked Wilder; ‘‘cannot the devotion of my future life 


make amends for the unstable fancies of my youth?” 
“Cousin Harry, when I burned the letters which my 
unhappy friend entrusted to me, | burned with them all 


I watched 


them as the flame crept over the sonnets, the notes, the 


traces of your pretended affection for me. 


1 i : 1 1 . 7 11 . , 
withered lowers, the lox k of soft dark hair, once so fond vy 
preserved as memorials of my sunny days; and even as 


the fire consumed them from my sight, so did the burn- 
ing shame of your treachery efface all trace of my early 
I shall never love now as I could 


folly from my heart. 


have done, had you never crossed my path. Reason 
and judgment tell me that it is wisest and best for woman 
to surround herself with those duties which Heaven 
seems to have alloted her, and I do not mean that the 
indurating Java which has laid waste my heart, shall 
close over all the fresh-springing feelings that are natu- 


ral to the soil. Respect for lofty excellence, esteem for 


; : 
j} noble qualities may l« ad me into a second marriage, but 


not one spark of early aff ction lies hid beneath the 
Harry Wilder, I once loved 


you with all the intensity of a first affection, but you 


ashes of my early hopes. 
may take my confession as the strongest of all proofs, 
There is no tenderness in 
my look—no faltering in my voice—no resentment in 
my heart. Indiflerence, perfect indifference is all I can 
now feel for the being whom my fancy once clothed with 


all the attributes that could adorn humanity. The only 
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feeling of woman’s weakness, which sti! 


my hi irt, is the pleasure I now experience in listening 


: a os — ii * 
to your tardy avowal of love, and in rejecline you 
offered hand.’’ 


Spring had scarcely unfolded her tender buds, when 


the mortified and vindictive suitor received a packet 


I 
from his latest ‘ ladve-love.’ It contained a laree piec 
of bride’s cake, and two cards tie lL with silver rib 1 
al y bear’=-the ‘un! 1 eunb’ had won what 1 
eles unt Hart W ler | I ht ! ) ind the 
qualiti 3; of heart and 1 which distingu 1 ‘#} 
efler? ? i 2 am had made hi the happy husband 


A COMMISSION, [WITHOUT A SEAL.] 


“ The ladye t 1 said to the bard she sh« 1 doubt! © essave 
to tray iown the ¢ ! t te « t se— 
he * } ' 1 ¢] ‘ ‘ lir ‘ ! } ety 
she was ich cons lich 
seemed marvellous strange to the poet]|—she could not find a 


Of the creat waters thou shalt bow thyself, 
And give thy soul to homage and to prayer— 
When thou shalt feel thy spirit answering 


To some creat hi t’! y of 1 fath ym’d seas 


= . Ci . > a . ? } 2 7 
Sent thund’ring from their caverns—let there come 
) > —— c } . F at 
One mem ry of ¢ yard who prays thee now, 


To light the angel lustre of thine ey 


. late . 
As it gleams o’er the billow and the bow. 


I stood within that bow—and, as I bent 
Over the dim Charybdis that it S| in’d, 
A ruby, all imperial as t] y | P, 

Leapt from my qu vy’ ring hand—runeg at my fec t, 


And bounded to the billow and the foam ! 


And, Lady, thou hast whisper’d me thy foot 
Shall tread that rainbow pathway! Be it thine 
To snatch, again, that ruby from the deep, 

Out of its misty sepuiture. Be thi 

To add new glory to its star-like beam, 
By giving its proud lustre to thy hand. 
And wear it in thy palaces. For thou 
Shalt not find death within that shadow y home 
Of the great surges—but shalt tread the halls 
Of the white spirits that amid their gems 

Pass on their fairy pilgrimage. Not thine 
Shall be forgetfulness beneath the bbw— 

But thou shalt float, queen of the under sea, 
And ever, in dominion beautiful, 


Live, a new Undine of thy tributary waves! 


Yarat , ; vere? 7 } ; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAFITTE,” CAPT. KYD,” ETC. 
My uncle, the colonel, 1 a hat e ba lor of 
rt " 1 | Oo s l i 1 hired * | igs ia 
i] v§S H ( t! t ( ac ot 
ifs 1 wis! thereby to trate his ov Hhberty 
fror ( . Fort reason his 
landlady was an old 1 My had 1 vy pecu- 
AI MI le, 1 hor o How 1 Pinck 
she, l have called .a “cl r!’’ One of 
' I st marked pes t was n ¢ titutional fear of 
i 
t! It v . $ ! of 
3 « Iren at t ] 1 } I In 
l ts he would \ 1 the path of 
in eld > of t x, 1 nost | to 
I tter 1 pect ilv met a pretty black-eved 
maiden B hools \ » his horror. He would 
| ! tl » < ¢ to ] < (  - j an 
idvancing group of mi of “‘ sweet sixteen, tripping 
t ] { ) to wo } d » } 7 d wn the 
street “Stew 3." in B iy, Was his ter- 
( his way was | ced up t by a bevy of 
} 3 | ever 1 ive, and stopping 
to chat ivain to ta eay His first impul 
was tot | if t] | iv ¢£ 3 wer co! ng 
! | m! Hew 1 have darted into the 
t store, but it was thro 1 with ladies! In despair 
h wa 1 } ; l-he 1 l cane to i 1 adva IDS OMni- 
° J lro t | urb-st 4 His foot was on the 
} 1 l ) ti | 1 the > 
“Go 4 it] ckled-f t bor 
M ut l t t l a d ral d guCe- 
33 le backward There were five females and 
three babie th 3! 
“Stop! the gem’man’s out!” cried the boy, pulling 


, piste sive me. + 
the bell. ““No, coon! Hedon’ wan’ ride—he’s flunk! 


| at oe ’ 
w! l he, is Jchu wl pp l up his | -ribped ste ds. 
| 
: . _ 
M; ded in g the Park side of Broad- 
way, and tually in reac his lodgings 


| him 1a ittentio Thrice he « ! d rooms 
on t uct nt. [n the first instance n the front win- 
’ ' 1 1 ’ 

‘ i the Db se next to his own awel g, there was 
for ever day r lady, not very pretty, but vers 


run the gauntlet from the 1 t he closed the street 
dk r tl 1 } rot t of sigl ) | from the y ment h 
came in sight, ’till he was \ t | with the door 


- 
5 
7 
ad 
— 
5 
~ 


closed behind him. 


then findi that family were not nz to move, moved 
I I Ii these rooms he was « en by a sa Y> 


seemed to him, had 1 ith to do but to look out of the 
upper windows into his own, and watch him when- 
Pl 

Y r he went out or came in from the street. In the 


y uncle away, and so he came to Lib- 
' : . ; » 
erty Street. Nearly opposite his rooms was a row of 


ware-houses, frem the sheet-ironed plated windows oi 


MY UNCL® THE COLONEL. 


which he had no danger to apprehend; and the mayor 
and one of the aldermen living within a door or two, he 
felt he had nothing to fear. It is true, since occupying 
these rooms, he had once caught a glimpse of the face 
of a very pretty girl between the Venetian blinds of 
a window which startled him not a little (for he had, as 


he thought, previously well surveyed the neighborhood) 


but not discovering her a second time, his apprehen- 
sions, which had began to take the alarm, subsided. 
Venetian blinds made him nervous! He felt, while 


walking through those streets mostly composed of pri- 
vate dwelling-houses, as if passing between masked bat- 
teries. It was sutficiently dreadful to be stared a* 
openly by female eyes, but the bare idea of being the 


‘ 


object of concealed clances, he could with difficulty 


endure. It put him into a perspiration. My poor 


It 


His heart, too, was large and gencrous—the best woman 


uncle, the colonel! was constitutional with him. 


in the world would have been honored and happy in its 


love. 

My uncle had a great horror of being suspected of 
being a rogue! With the exterior of a respectable 
middle-aged gentleman, slightly distinguished by the 
high air of the “ old school,” possessing a handsome for- 
tune, and holding a highly honorable position in society, 
he was, singularly enough, constantly in fear of being 
taken for a pickpocket, a counterfeiter, or, more latterly, 
for a defaulter. He never met ‘ Old Hays,” without 
suddenly turning pale, and looking so very like a rogue, 
that were it not for the undoubted gentlemanly air and 
address inherent in him, and not to be mistaken, he 
might have had the honor of cultivating that gentle- 
man’s acquaintance. Once, indeed, to his utter con- 
sternation and vivid alarm, the High Constable fixed on 
him his keen, penetrating glance with such a look of 
suspicion, that my uncle did not leave the house again 


He never passed the ] 


for several days. ogyptian tombs ; 
nor sailed by Sing-sing or Blackwell’s Island without a 
In travelling, this apprehension of 
At one time, | 


he used to wear a costly watch, a massive gold chain 


sinking of the heart. 
being taken fora rogue was most active. 
signet 


across his vest, a diamond broach, and a rich 


ring, all of which, in the cars, or on steamers, he 
anxiously displayed, so that no one might suspect him of 
need, and of having a design upon their pockets. But 
having learned that such lavish display of jewelry was 
characteristic of finished rogues, and that the gamblers 
at Vicksburg might have been hung in the gold chains 
they wore about their necks, he at once laid them aside, 
and henceforward was as destitute of ornaments as a 


Meth dist divine. 


ness of my uncle, on one occasion, was seriously tried.— | 


Lucklessly, this amiable sensitive- | 


He was passenger on one of the North River night boats | 
from Albany to the city, when, just before her arrival, at 
seven in the morning, a gentleman on board announced 
the loss of his pocket-book, containing bank notes to the 
My uncle was on the 


He be- 


came as pale as death, and looked on every side as if 


amount of eight thousand dollars. 
1 1 . 
promenade deck when the rumor reached him. 
seeking a way of escape. The boat was brought to, 
men were posted at the various avenues of the boat, a| 


police officer was sent for, and an individual search of 
the passengers began! At length the searching-commit- 
tee ascended to the upper deck. Besides my uncle, 
there were five or six other gentlemen there, one of 
whom, a well-dressed gentleman of high-toned manners, 


his pallid looks, approached him as the 


I 
search was going on below, and said, sympathizingly, 


observing 


“ My dear sir, I see by your countenance you have the 


_ pocket-book, but I will not betray you.”’ 


“T, sir—J—God forbid. No, sir—no!” gasped my 
uncle. 

‘“‘T see how it is with you, my dear sir; but don’t let 
them search you. They have no right to search any 


gentleman.” 


“Search me! Suspect me—meE, of being a pick- 
pocket! I have feared this all my life!” 
“Take my advice; do not let them search you.” 
They shall not search me! no! 8 Colonel Peter 
Treat, a pickpocket, sir! I will blow out my brains? 
I pick a pocket for eight thousand dollars, sir! I have 
checks for twice that sum in my own pocket-book ! 
!’? and my uncle, with the energy of de- 
spair, fear and grief, took out his pocket-book 
played them. J, a pickpocket, sir!” 


He returned his book to his pocket, and buttoned up 


See there, sir 
and dis- 


his coat. ‘“‘ They shall not search me!” he said, reso- 
lutely. 
““ No, sir. 


What is a man’s fair character good for if it 


It were as well to be guilty as to be sus- 
pected. 
will not protect him from insult at such a time as this ?”’ 
said the stranger, indignantly. 

I like your 


“True, sir! You speak very truly, sir. 


sentiments, sir. I should be happy to know you better, 
sir! 
No. ——_, Liberty Street.”’ 


The searchers for the lost pocket-book soon afterwards 


There is my card, sir—Colonel Peter Treat, sir! 


ascended to the upper deck, and the stranger walked 
carelessly towards them as if intending to pass by them 
and go down. 

“Stay, sir, if you please,” said the captain of the 
boat. This gentleman here has lost his pocket-book, 
and that it has been cut from his pocket is plain, be- 
cause the lining of the pocket is alsocut out. Of course 
we cannot suspect you, sir; but every gentleman among 
those who are strangers to him, will certainly wish to 
place himself above suspicion. I need not, therefore, 
ask you, sir, if you will permit yourself to be searched.” 

“‘T had the vanity to suppose, sir,” said the stranger, 
blandly, “that my personal appearance and 


Is 


that your pocket-book, sir; or are the contents yours, 


smiling 
address would have been a garantee for my honesty. 
sir?” he asked, turning his back towards my uncle, as 
he took out and opened a large red pocket-book. 

“‘ No, sir.” 

“You may search me farther, officer,” said the stran- 
ger, with complacency. 

The search of his person proceeded, and then the 
captain, Gil Hays, the officer, and the loser, passed on 
to the others, while he disappeared below. My uncle, 
in the meanwhile, by his evident desire to avoid them, 


attracted the sharp eye of the officer, who, from his very 




















singular conduct, set him down in his heart as the pick- 
pocket, and kept his eye upon him. He hurried over 
the search of the remainder, and walked towards my 
uncle, whispering in an undertone to the gentleman 
with him, 

‘He has it on my life!” 

His pale face and rigid features, on which sat mingled 
despair and resolution, were certainly very much against 
my uncle. The fatal moment to which his spirit seem- 
ed, for years, to have looked forward, had now arrived. 
He sat like death as they approached. 

“Your pardon, sir but we must be allowed to search 
you,” said the captain, with far less courtesy than he had 
used to the other—for most convincingly was my uncle’s 
appearance against him. 

‘“* Are you the captain of this boat, sir ?’’ he demanded, 
with the pride of a true but sensitive gentleman at such 
& Crisis. 

‘“‘IT am, sir. And for the honor of it, must take the 
liberty to see that its character does not suffer through 
rogues. Will you suffer yourself to be searched, sir?” 
Sir, I will not be searched. 


I 


Have I any gold chains, rings, 


‘‘Searched! Rogues! 


I am no rogue! No, sir! Am not a gentleman ? 


Do I not look like one? 
or diamond pins about me ? 


Look at me, sir! Lama 


gentleman of honor and respectability. As my friend, 
who just left me, remarked, what is character if it will 
not protect its owner at such a time? Sir, I am indig- 
nant—I am grieved! I shall never feel that I ama 


gentleman after this, my birth and character not having 


’ 


been sufficient to protect me from suspicion.’ 
My uncle spoke with feeling. His pride of character 
The officer, nevertheless, was inexora- 


was wounded. 
ble, and would have foreibly searched him, when the 


loser interfered. 
‘‘T am satisfied,” he said; “ the gentleman has had | 


injustice done him, and [ shall not let the search pro- | 


ceed.”’ 


My uncle breathed again. His pride of character 


was spared. 

“ But, sir, I am not satisfied,” said the captain, and | 
my uncle’s heart sunk below zero. 
boat has been injured, and must be redeemed by the | 
proof that you have really lost a pocket-book. This is | 
no trifling matter, sir.” 

“I will not sacrifice my self-respect by letting any 
man search my pockets for the honor of twenty steam- | 
boats, sir,’’ now spoke my uncle resolutely. 

Hereupon, the captain was about to search him vi et 
armis. when several New-York gentlemen who had | 
heard the dispute from below, made their appearance on | 
the upper deck. One of them was president of the 
bank in which my uncle’s funds were deposited, and the 


others, men of name and note, knew him personally, and 
were well acquainted with the eccentricities of his char- 
acter. They saw, at a glance, how things stood. 

“ Ah, colonel,” said the president of the bank, smiling 
and extending his hand to my uncle, “so they have 
got you under this searching ordeal!” 

“So you know this passenger?” asked the eaptain, 


aside. 


He could yet respect himself! i 


} 


“The honor of my || 
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“ Certainly. 


It is Colonel Treat, descended from an old revo- 


I trust you have been guilty of no rude- 
ness. 
lutionary family, a noble and honorable gentleman, but 
with some peculiarities. Will he suffer himself to be 
searched ” 

“© No.” 

“Then let him pass, Mr. Hays. He has not the 
pocket-book no more than you or I have. It is his very 
high but mistaken sense of honor that leads him to 
repudiate even suspicion.” 

The other gentlemen bore the same testimony to my 
uncle’s honorable and worthy character, and the cap- 
tain politely apologized to him, and saying that he was 
satisfied from testimony of these gcutlemen, that he was 
innocent, left bim. 

He was not satis- 


fied because more weight was placed in his friend’s assu- 


Still my uncle’s pride was wounded. 
rance than in his own appearance. It was his favorite 
theory that a true gentleman can travel the world over 
without a letter of introductidn. He was inconceivably 
mortified to find the talisman fail him here. 

The boat was, soon afterwards, moored alongside the 
pier, (the pocket-book yet unfound,) and the passengers 
dispersed in every direction to their hotels and homes. 
On my uncle’s arrival at his rooms, he shut himself up, 
and paced the floor an hour before he could reconcile 
himself by coolly surveying the circumstances to the sus- 
picion he had incurred. At length he became more 
composed, cast himself into an easy chair, and lighted a 
segar to seal that composure. [But at every seventh 
whiff he would remove it from his lips, and repeat with 
indignant. surprise, “‘ Suspect me of having the pocket- 
book !” 

At one of these ejaculations he thought of feeling to 
see if his own pocket-book was safe. He placed his 
hand on the outside of his coat over the usual] repository. 
It was not there! Quicker than lightning he felt the 
other pocket, and a glow of pleasure chased away the 
paleness of his cheek. 

“How could I have put it in that pocket. Ah! 
doubtless when I took it out to convince that gentle- 
manly stranger. I liked the sentiments he expressed. 
They are those of a man of honor and a chivalrous gen- 
tleman. He, now, is one of my true, well-bred men! 
His address is a passport to the best society, and to the 
There is a free-masonry 
by which one gentleman will recognize another. I should 
T should ask no introduction. 


contidence of all well-bred men. 


be happy to know him. 
Yet I now remember he suffered himself to be searched. 
But he seemed to be in a hurry to go down, and perhaps 
had no time to resent theirimpertinence. If that captain 
were a true gentleman, I would call him out and make 
him apologize for the insult upon me. Suspect me of 
having the pocket-book !” 

As he repeated this he put his hand in his pocket to 
change his pocket-book to its customary pocket, and 


| was passing it from one hand to the other without seeing 


it, when something unfamiliar in its size and touch, 


caused him to glance at it. Helooked aghast! It was 


not his own pocket-book! For a moment he sat gazing 


upon it immoveable. A sudden suspicion—a horrible 


MY UNCLE, 


idea—a fearful misgiving flashed upon him. He tore it 
open with nervons fingers. It contained rolls of bills. 


With forced 


another, and counted them. 


composure he took them out one after 
There were eight rolls, 
each containing a thousand dollars! There was the 


name:—Russel R. Russel, written upon the leather. 


THE 


He now remembered having heard the loser, on the || 


boat, called Mr. Russel. With silent horror and de- 
spair, such as my uncle, only, could suffer at such a dis- 
On it 


He opened it, 


covery, he rose up and approached his bureau. 
was an ornamented mahogany case. 
took out a pistol, and deliberately commenced loading 
it 
tion had escaped him. 


Not a word had he uttered. 
He only sighed from time to 
much 


time heavily It has been seen that there was 


simplicity of character about my uncle. He assuredly 
now believed that he had, tempted by the devil, in some 
absent moment, picked Russel R. Russel’s pocket. 
Now, after all that had passed when they would have 

his 
This 


He at length completed the 


searched him, after the honorable testimony of 
friends, what could he do but blow out his brains ? 

he now resolved to do. 
Then taking 


loading of the pistol, and laid it down. 


one of his cards, he wrote in pencil upon it, 


“1 do believe I am innocent of this thing, as I am an honora- 
ble gentleman. 
rant as the child unborn. 


P. TREAT.” 


Not a single exclama- | 


How it came into my possession, I am as igno-; 


He laid the pocket-book and card together upon his 


h 


table, and took up his pistol and cocked it. He paused 
a moment to commit his soul to God—for my uncle was 
his 


breeding, to rush rudely into the presence of his Maker— 


too courteous and esteemed himseif too much on 


and then placed the muzzle of the fatal weapon against 


his temple. A shriek at this moment pierced his ears— 
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time to rekindle the flame of hiswrongs. The door was 
burst open and in rushed the head of a human current 
which reached to the street. My uncle stood in the 
centre of the room with folded arms, the discharged 
pistol at his feet, and in his eyes, a look of calm despe- 
ration. 
“Take me! 


that checked their advance. 


I am the man!” he said in a deep tone 


An officer forced his way through the crowd, and 
glanced with a quick scrutinizing eye about the apart- 
ment. He then took up the pistol. 

‘“‘ Discharged! Where is the man he has killed ?” 


“‘ Surely, sir,” interposed the landlady, “ he has killed 


no body, but liked to killed himself, the poor gentleman, 


ber me?” 


his hand trembled—the ball shivered his mirror into aj! 


ne 
nag 


thousand-and-one-pieces, and the smoking weapon fell 
at his feet: 

It was his washerwoman ! 

My uncle sternly waved her away, but she would not 
leave! Ie put her out and locked the door against her. 

The shriek and report of the pistol alarmed the house- 
hold, and raised the neighborhood. The house was be- 
seiged from the street and his rooms assailed from within. 
In that had 
been done. In the house, every soul believed that the 


Colonel 


oflicera, and the landlady screamed for “ hammer and 


the street, the rumor flew a murder 


had killed himself. The mob sent for police 


tongs.” What was my uncle todo? His desperation 
had wound his resolution once up to the suicidal point— 
but the defeat of his object had let it run down a de- 
gree or two. He looked at the pistol, stretched forth 
his hand to take it up and then slowly drew it back and 
shook his head. He felt his resolution was no longer up 
to the killing point. The cord had been drawn to its 


tension and was suddenly relaxed! It would have re- 


quired precisely the same force of causes as at first to 


reproduce the effect. 
him, he might, by going over the whole affair, possibly have 
again worked himself a second time, up to the critical 
point below which no man can require sufficient nerve to 
blow his brains out. But the sovereign people without 


and the sovereign landlady within, would give him no 


If my uncle had had tia» given | 


and one of my regulerest paying lodgers too! It would 
ha’ been a pity! Thank the Lord he is safe and sound.” 

“So, sir! There has been no murder committed 
then,” said Mr. Hays, glancing a second time about 
the corners of the room and then looking into the muz- 


zle of the pistol as if he would fain read there “ 


some 
dark tale of blood.”’ 

“No, sir, no murder. But bid these go—bid these 
gazers go—I cannot bear the gaze of human eyes! Bid 
them go,” he whispered hoarsely, “ and I’Ui tell thee 
what has been done!” 

The officer stared, and then cleared the room, by say- 
ing no murder had been committed. The crowd soon 
dispersed from within and without, and my uncle was 
left alone with the police officer. 

‘‘T will tell thee what has been done! Do you remem- 
asked my uncle in a low impressive tone, 
bending his face close to his. 

‘Certainly I do,” answered the man who never forgot 
a face, the eyes of which he had once looked into. 


‘“* You did not search me !” 


“No.” 


“‘ Ha, ha !’’ laughed my uncle wildly. “ Ha, ha!” 
“What am I to understand by—” 

‘You did not search me—no—no! J would not be 
Ha, ha, ha!”’ 


“‘ Why, dear sir, you are ill,” said Hays, kindly; you 


searched. No, no! 
had best lie down. 

“Lie down! You did not think I had it!” 

“* Had what?” 

“The pocket-book,”’ answered my uncle, bringing his 
lips close to the officer’s ear and speaking ina tone as if 
he feared the walls would hear the communicatiun. 
Alas, my poor uncle! his reason was leaving him. 

“* The pocket-book !” 

“ Ay, sir, the pocket-book,” shouted my uncle in a 
And he stood 
for an instant pointing with a rigid finger and ghastly 


voice of thunder. ‘“ Look there, sir!” 


| visage towards the table. 


The officer took up the pocket-book with hesitation 
which was instantly followed by an exclamation of 
surprise as he read the name of Russel R. Russel, on 


the leather band. It took him but an instant to count 


| the sum it contained. The whole of my uncle’s present 


conduct he now attributed to guilt. Without giving him 


|| any eredit for his confession, he went up to him as he 


still stood pointing to the table rigidly and stiffly with a 
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most fearful expression on his face, and said quietly to || 


him— 
m ; Ms 
‘‘ Sir, I arrest you as my prisoner. 


uncle’s hand fell Powe rless at his side—the 


hard, 


oliicer, 


Then my 


muscles of his face relaxed, his eyes lost their 


9 = 


; = wie , : - 
stonv glare, and placing his arm in that of the 


] 
proceed, 
‘ 


he motioned him t 


* » * * ~~ * 


judge started from his bench when he saw 


my uncle led in before him in custody of a police officer, 


for he personally knew my uncle and esteemed him. 


‘“Some mistake, Mr. Hays! No?” he asked looking 


" > 


solicitude at the officer. 


Mr. 


with anxious 


‘““ No, sir, 


” 


Russel’s pocket-book is found in his 


possession. 


“Tt is impossible. There is some err "i 


‘‘ There is the r, which I myself found 


' anus « 
I ocket-book, s1 
on his table in his p 


és there’s some reiterated 


By 


justice Bloodgood. ‘*Colonel Treat, be so good as to 


explain your ap] earance hae re. 
i . i 


My uncle made no answer, but stood with hia arms fold- 


ed across his breast ron vacancy. 


y mano } 
2aZilil j 


tlemen were sent four who were his friends, and at leng 


they succeeded by the tenderest sympathy with his feel- 


ings in drawing from hi ull that he knew in relation to it 

‘‘Some villain, when the search commenced, placed 
it in your pocket,” said the President of the Bank 
when the brief narration was ended “With chee 
for fifteen thousand dollars yut you, you would hav 
eno h to ao to take are of your ow NOCKeLS, ' [ i 
thrusting your fingers into another man’s.” 

‘““ How did you know 1 had these« ”’ as ed nr uncle. 

‘“‘T was aware of your recei il pany, yes- 
terday, and be les, it is not half an r sine \ sent 
them to be cashed.”’ 

‘“‘J sent them!” exclaimed my —‘‘let me tell 
you, gentierme ), that mi y ‘ yok and all it contained, 
was take ind this was s tituted for it!’ lhis was 
the first time my uncle had thought of his own loss 

The exclarmations of surprise were general. 

“The rogue, whoever he was, made the exchange 
after the search commenced,” said Hays, after a 
moment's reflection. It ! at I ive been some one, too, 


} ' 1 ’ 
pocket-D%OK was of the most vaiue. You 


who knew your | 


see, gentlemen, with wha ment of this 


! Did d ci 


any one, sir, after the rumor of the loss of the pocket- | 


reiie roguery 


was probably done you versation with 


book ?”’ asked Hays, with deep interest. 
‘No, sir,” answered my uncle, “save with a quiet 
gentleman, whose sentiments and mine singularly harmo- | 


’ : ** 
nized. I could not suspect him. 
J 
‘‘“Who was he?” 


sé A 


address. 


asked the otticer, abruptly. 


i 


stranger, but of most aflable and commanding 


We were discussing ether the loss, when,” 


added my uncle, with great simplicity, “‘to assure bim |} 
" , ; 
Z had no need to pick any mans pocket, l took out my | 
po ket-book and showed | 


““ That 
Hays. 


‘¢ He who first went down—but surely, he could not— 


him the eontents.”’ 


4} } ] ’ ‘ l ” . } 
allable gentleman, is the man,”’ exclaimed | 


** Which of those upon the upper deck was he ?”’ || 


“ He te the man.” \ 
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‘‘ Wore he an olive green coat with velvet collar, and a 


|white beaver hat, and were his complexion and hair 


sandy ?” asked the President, with painful interest. 


“Tt was,” said [lays and my uncle in the same breath. 


sé It 


$00N aitetl the Dal 


is he then to whom my teller paid the checks 


ik onened. You pt rceelve, Mr. Justice, 


i that there has been deep roguery he re, and that Ce lonel 


| Treat has been more sinned against than sinning. 


sé 


Colonel Treat is honorably discharged,” said 
Justice. ‘“* Mr. Hays, here is a police wart 
He must be brought here bet 


‘“*T think IL have the cle 


1c. re sunset. 


w to him, "s tid old Hays, who 


was present. ‘If you will be so kind as to remain half 


an hour, gentlemen, I think I can show Colonel Treat 


} ” 


ling friend. 


* i 7 - ” * 


his travel 


In less than half return 


to the poli irt, leading in the 
i 


e cou nose sen- 
timents were suv cong 1. WILh my I rtunate um 3 
The flable , : | l @ —_ 
i é ‘ Man ct icssea a A Geil i up 
, . 
elgnt t sand ¢ urs of the fifteen he had rec ved 
| balay } ] t ‘ P 
| ce, fi said he | i t out of town to a 
' ; » 
partner, but sald he would restore it, lf t | i 
leclined prosecu wit ten da My uncle who 
had he d wi nh p lui @ ! i t ne conlession oi 
f , ] tiole 1; ' ' r , t 
iis rien It no Gispos n top cut | t eC ] . 
! i 
oner was permitted to a ress a | to Bost \ ! 
t ' } tar } P v9 ! vf ry - 
| ‘ = i aA \ i ct 
til the exnpirat m ott te \ fils ! ibions 
, = ' 
rn t re i raed, gove i t T ot 1 
i 
j no t Tt ¢ sts a ( ( | 5s were 
bas . ¢] } ¢ } 
{ pted even tor seven thousand ¢ iat to ma a 
3 e of their ; tY " > to thy a t 
tiv torw | ! tie iT tT to Jus Pe | r 
From that time 1 ‘ ill faith the out 1 
seem of a entieman ed of 1 n and manners 
I re cort VY and qgdiciou parted tr iuen of Nis 
sensitive |} | and siveness of cl ter, and be- 
came ' rand happier for it But ever afterwards 
' , 1 
took a higher ground than he had built his favorite theory 
' 
upon, and contended that no man could be a gentlema 
ut one Vy hose Spirit was in br . i with the I rit ples ar j 
i 
precepts ot true christianity. ). oH. I 


woe of gratitude begin, 


As 
lo praise the God who saves from gin; 


’ 


Who marks the penitential tear, 


Aud deigns the contrite sigh to hear, 
Wh hispers pe ice when we our sins | lore 
s ‘J ( condemns thee not—ofl ii no ore.” 


| "aT lor " nne 
h love can ne’er be su g, 


But ah! su 


Such boundless grace, by mortal tougue, 

For e’en celestial minstrels deem 

Theis ghest skill below the theme, 
Yet mortals can with gratitud lore 


The God w! 


Dear Lord, is this condition all, 


o pardons all who “ sin no more.” 
To fight the foes that wrought our fall, 
Thus armed with Hope Ill quell a host, 
nly seat be lost. 


Oh, then repeat the sweet assuran 


* » | + 
svOr iet my ve BE 
’ 
> o’er, 


! will not condemn thee—sin no more.” 
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PALESTRINA.—A DIALOGUE. 
— 
MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


' 


BY 


“Ha!” cried Alexander, as he entered the apartment 
of his friend, Johann, and found him in a melancholy 
mood, sitting at his table, “ha, my dear fellow! what 
is the matter? Depending on your promise, if the 
weather was fair, to walk with me in the country, I} 
have been sitting all the morning in best dandy trim— 
in my new fashioned uncomfortable coat, waiting for you! 
but in vain; so I got up, at last, and came in search of 
you; and lo! find you undressed, or, at least, not in 
holiday trim as I am—at your desk, studying old yellow 
music, and not, as it seems, in humor, exactly—couleur | 
de rose!” 

“Yes, Iam out of tune!’ replied Johann, “and all I 


do to get the better of my ill humor, goes ill with me. | 


So, at last, as always, when all other means fail, I be- 
take me to some good old master in music. To-day, 
however, my study has only made me more me! uncholy, 
instead of bettering my spirits. The excellence of old 
times serves but to remind me of the present low state 
of our art, and the mediocrity of our artists !”’ 

ce Hold, friend; go not too far Think upon the 


All 


old 


proverb—‘ All is not gold that glitters.’ are not 
artists who please to call themselves such.” 

‘* Sound advice !”’ exclaimed Johann, “ as if it occurred 
not of itself to every reasonable man, who visited Leipsig 
after a few years’ absence ! One I sought here—Men- 
delsohn Bartholdy! He 


their insufferable pretension, and their worthlessness, 


is absent. The others, with 
only disgust me.” 

“Yet | know one, who could do well, if he would only 
endeavor earnestly—our little fat friend, Stegmayer; a 
not really 


nature truly Mozartesque! Pity only he is 


enthusiastic in his art—but on the contrary, too much 
devoted to gay living !”’ 

“Truly, a pity! be is the only one I can think on 
with satisfaction, for his really noble talents! all the 
rest, | repeat it, disgust me with their labored inge- 
niousness—their extaordinary  self-complacency—their 
current coin of praise—paid from hand to hand. May 
the sin be pardoned me! but these people, when I con- 
sider them, come before me like those three nurses in 
Dresden, who for three months used to parade every 
morning the garden of the house where I lodged, each 
with a squalling brat on her arm, mingling with the 
screaming of the children their frightful tune, with a 
refrain that was applicable enough—*“‘ Oh, can you par- 
don me this song ?’” 

‘« Ha, ha, ha!” ! 

“Do not laugh! that unhappy trio nearly drove me || 
crazy; and even now, as often as | think on them, J | 
have a queer feeling about my head !” 

“You should not take it so tragically! It is 


much the case now, from the highest to the lowest, that || 


too 


art is shockingly abused.” 

“My friend, it would be melancholy, indeed, if better 
spirits could look on calmly; it is my firm conviction, 
that indifference towards the good and the beautiful, is | 

3 


|'more worthy of condemnation than open hostility. 


| tion! 
| operas, and amorous canzonets joined together, were 


| heard in the sanctuaries. 
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I 
should be ashamed to be ignorant of bad authors, and 
bad works; because I hold it my duty to battle for the 
good, against the common and the mean, with all the 
weapons at mycommand. Chide me fora Don Quixotte 
—I care not! I fight, like him, not alone, against wind- 
mills! and spite of his craziness, I esteem the Knight of 


the Rueful Countenance, an honest, worthy—yea, an 





admirable character.” 

Alexander laughed at his friend’s singular notion; 
but said, good-humoredly—“ Heaven forbid, my dear 
fellow, that I should compare you to the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance; though sooth, as I observed a 
while ago, you show little, to-day, of your wonted cheer- 
For the rest, I entirely agree with you as to the 
At present, for the most 


fulness. 
arrogance of our composers. 
part, they compose but for one instrument—the piano— 
is beyond belief. I read, for example, some time ago, 
in the Mitternachtsblatt, an essay of a Mr T., in Berlin. 
Mr. T., himself, a composer, liberally plasters his 
friend, C. B., and forgets not himself at the end. This 
might pass, and his praise—for somewhat is allowed to 
friendship—and as a composer of songs, C. B. has real 
merit, even though he cannot equal, much less rival a 


But Mr. 


repeats some very silly remark of B’s upon Peter 


Schubert, a B. Klein, a Spohr, or a Lowe! 
we 
von Winter, and particularly his “ Opferfest,” and calls 
it a just, solid, spirited judgment! Now neither T. nor 
B. have ever written any thing which could come nigh 
that cavatina of Myrrha, “ Ich war, wenn ich erwachte,” 
or the duet, ‘Wenn mir dein Auge strahlet.” To a 
quartette like the droll, pathetic one, “ Kind, willst du 
ruhig schlafen,” neither of the two gentlemen can aspire. 
But they believe they can do better. I would give them 
simply this advice, to write off the dramatic text of the 
opera, and then compose it. All Germany will thank 
them if they make it better than good old departed 
Winter. 

“ Of such monstrous genialitét, my old master knows 
nothing,” observed Johann, as he showed his friend the 
title-page of the music lying before him; the good Gio- 
vanni Pierluigt was as simple and excellent a man as 


a great and admirable artist. He confirmed the old 


truth, that to be a worthy artist, one must first be a 


worthy man. This saying has been oft repeated; but, 
to my mind, can never be repeated often enough! If it 
cannot help the ordinary and the mean to self-knowledge 
and improvement, it will sustain the good, when out- 
ward circumstances threaten to overpower them; for he 
who means most honestly with art, has ever the most 
opposition from without to struggle against.” 

“Tt was not easy for Giovanni Pierluigi to come forth 
as the creator of a new style in church music. Born in 
Palestrina, 1524, he found no contemporary exemplar in 
his art, who could have guided him in the right way. 
MusicmI mean church music—was near utter extinc- 
Soft tinklings—not unfrequently, pieces from 


Consequently, it was music 


| the most remote from sacred, which, from his childhood 
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Palestrina not only heard, but helped to produce, for he 
had been sent to Rome as chorister, to study music.”’ 

“ But in his youthful breast glowed a spark of the 
god-like, which soon rose to a flame that illumined the 


! 


night around him! Palestrina discovered what, in a 


be 


time of universal degeneration, may not taught; he 
discovered what was wanting—what must be done; and 
yet more—the means to remove the evil! In himself, 
he bore from the beginning, the good and the beautiful, 
which he was to set up in place of the corrupt and the 


repulsive. 


Thus equipped, courageous, but without pre- 
. | 


sumption, censcious, but void of self-complacent vanity— | 


he entered the arena of contest; thus he ventured to 


gainsay Pope Marcellus II., and his cardinals, who 


nd through 


p 
c 


wished all music banished from the church; 
his Missa Papae Marcelli, he not only reformed music, 


but gave the first inducement to make it a substantial 


part of the Romish service. 
“‘ His efforts, his work found appreciation; yet for a 


long and melancholy time, the reward seemed uncer- 


tain. Palestrina had been singer in the Popish chapel ; 


he lost this place; for, following his human, honorable 


heart—he married. His marriage, as appears from his 
’ PI 


was so displeasing to the Holy Father, that 


lettera, 


Palestrina was on the point of quitting Rome, having 


lost, with his place, the means of subsistence. Fortu- 


nately, some true friends of art espoused his cause; he 


obtained another situation in Saint John Lateran; at a 
later period he was chapel-master at Santa Maria Mag- 


He 


mortal works, and ended the fair labor of a useful life as 


giore. founded an excellent school, produced im- 


chapel-master at Saint Peter's, the second of February, 
1594. 


“‘ The simple, quiet life of this great man, has always 


possessed deep interest for me; and it has often occur- 
red to me to represent to the public, in the form of a 


Tale of Art, that important period in which he saved 
her. But I 
relinquished the idea; for in Palestrina’s life, 

le up. All 


so 8 in-like clear, th it it would be 


have 


Music from the ban which hung over 


there seems nothing ma lies before 


so noble, 


works, 

us 80 sigple, 

quite impossible by aid of 
| ; 


lovel 


greatest 


venious fiction, to 
more plain 
Th Rie 


felt this, at times, powerfully; and have often given 


the most ir 


maint it y and elevated 
I 
reality. por ts, Goethe pi rticul irly, 


} ray 


unadorned, the simple relation of facts, touching enough, 


tions. 


indeed, to dispute the pre-eminence with all their fic 


“(In Palestrina’s works, reigns the purest church-sty! 


e5 
no other master has come nigh him, in this respect. 
Loftiness, strength, and wildness, form the character of 
his music, which fills the heart with devotion, and bears 
it upward to God, free from the claims of earth, and all 
that claims earthly emotion. 


‘Tt 


this only aim—to lift the spirit to devotion—to God; 


is undeniable that all church music should have 
according to the word of holy writ—which command al! 
those who come into the presence of the Lord, to come 
witha pure heart and holy thoughts. 


‘“« The 


lowed this noble aim! 


more recent chur h-composers have not fol- 


Latterly, even in Italy, the pure 


style has declined, and how much, may be shown by the 
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circumstance that the Italians, even towards the close of 


the last century, admired Jomelli as a great church- 


|}composer. The German style was never pure as Pa 
trina’s, because it was not so natural and unconstrained. 
Palestrina’s simplicity was harshness with Sebastian 
Bach; the strict German rules point out, now and then, 
by far more, what is prohibited, than what is permitted, 
Handel, in his Messiah, Mozart, 
ind l, 


yet losing 


and even demanded. 


in his Requiem, broke the fetter soared upwal 


powerful eagles, towards the sur without 
sight of the laws they acknowledged as just and neces- 
sary. Haydn, in his Messen, is less conscientious; his 


=7T)! 
i 


creation belongs, bevond di ite, only to the concert 


hall. 


ten for the church, can only fulfil the smallest 


But in the most recent times, what appears writ- 


part of 


those claims, justly made by the restorer of church 
music. And, in this point of view, I regard as quite 
obj ctionable, those oratorios of Friedrich Schne ider, in 


which the tedious ‘God be with us,” has the principal 


part, and is accompanied by flagelet, kettle-drum, trum- 


pet, and bass trumpet.” 
udement of yours, my 


“They wi!l ery out arainst this } 


de ar Johann,” said Ale xander, “but vi u are right! and 
it is abominable, that in our most stirring, grand, spirit- 


. . 1) 
ual music, Satan has the word! Its most respectable 
old, 


Zamiel, in Der Freischutz, who, in his harmless 


repre sentative, besides, is no other than rood, 


honest 
good nature, certainly never dreamed what sad conse- 


quences would flow from his bit of sport with the stupid 


huntsman’s boy, Max, and the reckless lubber, Caspar! 
But that is the curse of imitation amor 9 the Germans! 


[am sure Friedrich Schneider would, in every respect, 
have done something excellent, as he has really done in 
so many respects, had not his first appearance been at 
abc ut 


the time when the 


pe ople were all enthusiasm 
Weber’s ** Volks ope ae As highly as | 
der’s great talent, much as I esteem him for a worthy 


he d 


himee If to be carried away by the intoxication of 2 thea- 


honor Schnei- 


man, I must blame him severely, that has suffer 


trical I ublie, and led to produce works, which, in spite 
of splendid things in them, can yet be regarded, in the 
ole, (as well in an artistical view, as if we look upon 


" ) ’ 
8 chance nos: Nav, | 


wh 


scarce 


their tendency,) only a 


su 


ppress the wish—unkind enough! that Schneider 
might be, for once. condemned to hear, from beginning to 
‘“‘ Christus der 


h 


end, the oratorio of a certain Mr. H—— 


This H 
1) . . 1) . 


in the shortest possible time, a rich mar 


Ly] 


mroser 





inspired by the laudable wis 


ming, 


of beco 
, , ; : 
and a famous composer, set himself to work ar d pateli d 


7 


together this affair; in which he not only pilfered to his 


heart’s content, from poor Schneider, but imitated and 


his oratorio seems 


W he re 


Schneider employed one bass trumpet, master H]—— 


twisted him so alter his fashion, that 


a horrible caricature of all Schneider’s oratorios. 


would have three Satan tunes up—the flageolets fa 

acreeching in, and the Tutti of the infernal chorus fol- 
lows with frightful clamor. In 1835 the composer 
brought his astonishing work to Leipsig to be repre- 


sented, to the great delight of the assembled auditory ! 
. * . . ’ 
‘““No more,” said Johann; “‘no more of the man ana 


' his pitiful efforts! let us turn to nobler, more exalted 
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How that I eould not be 


present at the representation of the * Paulus” of Men- 


objects! much I regret 


delsohn Bartholdy! Iam assured by a connoiseur, that 
Felix here fol 


reached the crown of immortality; nor could he praise 


has lowed the path by which Handel 
sufficiently the wise moderation with which the youthful 
master, spite of his enthusiasm, has shunned all exag- 
geration in his work. ‘ Mendelsohn Bartholdy,” con- 
cluded he, “‘is able and sound to the core; so that we 
have ground to hope that a true man shall arise in him, 
to show us the path by which we may return, through 
the ancient simplicity, to the ancient glory!” 

cried Alexander, fervently; ‘it 


‘* Heaven grant it!” 


cannot well be worse with us! Yet a life-impulse, tuo 
fresh and glad, is stirring in Art, for us to fear her death. 
She will not die! and let it only happen that the young 
aftergrowth may find a model not too far removed from 
them; for youth ever joins himself most willingly to the 
nei 

‘Will Felix become this model ? 


hope so, as I wish it; and wish, also, that no young 


I know not; but I 


artist may ever forzet—‘ That he who would hecome a 


creat artist, must first be a pure and true man.’”’ 
Alexander shook his friend cordially by the hand, and 


they parted. 
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HAMILTON. 


THE 


BY ROBERT 

Tuose who have visited Brussels and beheld the interior 
of the Carthusian monastery of that city, may remember, 
that above the high altar is placed a beautiful Madonna 
Paul 


s days as a monk of the Carthusian order. 


is said 
The 


circumstances connected with the picture are singular, 


bearing the name of Wouverman, who it 


finished hi 


and by both French and German writers have been 


handled with considerable success; I believe, however, 
it has never appeared in an English dress, and in such | 
now take the liberty to present it to thee, gentle reader. 


In a 


suburbs 


little chamber, in an old Duteh mansion in the 
Harlem, 


hundred and eighty-four, an elderly man was busily em- 


of one evening in the sixteen 


year 
ployed in finishing a picture, which represented the exte- 
rior of a monastery, before which was seen a huntsman, 
mounted on a white horse and a falcon with its hood 
and bells perched upon his arm, while by his side stood 
a monk apparently pointing out the path he should pur- 


The old painter suddenly stopped in his occupation, 


sue. 
and falling back into bis chair, as fromextreme exhaustioi 
abandoned himself to the most melancholy reflections. 


e #40 ? c ’ 
Philin Wouverman, for that was the artist’s name, had 


’ and virtuous life in the pursuit of his art, 


spent a lon 
and like many others, had met with only neglect and 
He now 


at hand, and almost regarded the picture he had just 


0 position. elt that the close of his life was 
finished, as the last that should ever come from his pencil. 
At this moment, the door of his studio opened, and his 
only son, Paul, stood before him, who had just returned 
from Brussels, whither he had been sent by his father to 


dispose of some of his pictures. 





“Ah! my boy, so soon returned,’”’ exclaimed the old 
man. ‘* What success ?”’ 

“* Bad! very bad!” replied Paul, shaking his head and 
drawing from his breast a small leathern bag, which he 
placed in his father’s hand. ‘ Only fifty stubers for the 
two.” 

The old man sighed heavily, and giving his pallet and 
pencils to his son, said, ‘* Heaven’s will be done !”’ 

“1 tried every where,” continued Paul, “ to dispose of 
them to the best advantage, but was continually repulsed 
with the reply, ‘that modern productions are of little 
. 9? 
value. 
ss AY” 


name of Bergham or Potter, they would have sold to six 


said Philip, “if my pictures had borne the 


times the advantage,”’ and he let his head drop upon his 
breast. 

“Tt is true, my father, and yet many who are first rate 
connoiseurs say that these painters knew nothing of the 
of 


are faulty in the extreme, while they hesitate not to 


structure animals, that the most of their designs 
assert, that yours are in every respect superior—teeming 
with the reality of life. But heed not, posterity will 
certainly render you justice.” 

“ Posterity!” cried Philip bitterly. ‘“ Think you that 
praise will make me sleep more softly in my tomb ?” 

Paul’s eye fell upon the picture on which bis father had 
been occupied, he started with surprise, exclaiming, 
“What, the monastery of Brussels, and that monk—it is 
very singular—” and he stood lost in the intensity of his 
feelings. 

“Why this astonishment, my son?” inquired old 
Wouverman, “ does it not please you ?” 

“Yes, my father, yes, but such a group I saw last 
night in my dream. The monk that you have there 
pourtrayed, is the exact resemblance to one with whom 
in my sleep I held converse.” 

“ Indeed,” said Philip, “ and what was that converse, 
Paul?” 

‘‘He bade me welcome to the monastery of Brussels. 
I had come even as that hunter, who is now standing 
there, to renounce the world and take the rosary and 
cowl.” 

“Would to Heaven you had, my son, in reality, for in 
this world there is nothing but sorrow and despair.” 

“That monk,” continued Paul, “ has left an inefface- 
able remembrance on my memory. How beautifully you 
have expressed your design. The emaciated and length- 
ened features of a penitent without sadness, without a 
trace of crime or of repentance, while over all there 
reigns a calm and holy tranquillity. It is a design, my 
father, enough to make one long for the peace that there 
appears to be found.” 

“ True, very true,” said the old man with a sigh, “and 
as in my pilgrimage through life I have found neither 
almost inclined to throw down 


At 


these words, Philip buried his head in his hands and 


happiness nor peace, | am 
the pallet and the pencils, and take up the spade.” 
turned away from the presence of his son. 

The last words of the old man went keenly to the 
heart of young Wonverman; he had resolved all his life 


to become a painter, and the despair of his father, was 
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as a fatal presentiment of what would befal him, if he 
followed the pursuit. He quitted the apartment, and 
hastened to unburden his sorrows to his sister, whom he 
found occupied in watering some favorite plants, which 
were placed in vases of the most curious workmanship. 
When Paul related the affliction of his father, the young 
maiden was overwhelmed with grief. 

Paul, and Anna, his sister, were the only children of 
old Wouverman. Their mother had died while they were 
very young, and the old man had watched over them with 
the most affectionate fondness ; supporting and educating 
They felt 


Paul was still 


tiem, solely by the productions of his pencil. 
deeply, the loneliness of their situation. 
young, not more than twenty years of age, and had never 
acquired any profession to which he could turn for sup- 


port. 


his heart, but the father had ever strenuously opposed 


A strong love of painting had taken possession of 


it,—knowing, from a life of melancholy experience, the 
uncertainty of an artist’s calling. 

After indulging in their grief, the young girl said 
briskly to Paul, “‘ An idea has struck me, brother; you 
must go to old Barbara, who lives behind the church of 
St. Pierre.” 

“And for what?” asked Paul, “why should I go to 
that old witch ?” 

** She will tell youn of the troubles that are likely to 
befal us, and a knowledge of them, may enable us perhaps, 
to avert them in some degree.”’ 

“ Folly!” cried Paul, “ folly! none but fools go there.”’ 

“Yet many of our richest and greatest people visit her,” 


answered Anna. 


“* That is because they have nothing better to do with | 


their money and their time.” 

“For my sake, Paul,” said Anna, supplicating, and 
hanging round the neck of her brother. ‘ For my sake, 
see her. I would willingly accompany you, but—” 

“Well, well, I'll go,” cried Paul, “I see that you wish 
me to satisfy some curiosity; I shall see her, and make 
her render me a particular account.”’ 

Paul repaired that same night to the house of the 
sybil,—a confused feeling gave to him a kind of conti- 
dence in her divinations, celebrated as they then were 
through all Harlem. , 

The old woman resided in a little hut, of most wretched 
appearance, in the suburbs of the city; but, though 
miserable in its outward aspect, within was to be found, 
every comfort which the bounty of the credulous had 
lavished in return for her art. As the young painter 
entered the house, he was struck by the appearance of a 
most singular group of persons; around a table, on 
which was burning a tall wax taper, three persons were 
seated. One of them, was the old sybil herself; her 
brown and haggard features, over which was straggling 
her scanty and grizzly hair, with her deep sunken and 
almost lustreless eyes, gave to her the aspect of a spectre 
escaped from the tomb. She held before her in her bony 
hand, a book, in which were all kinds of magic characters 
and figures, which she was busy in arranging in particu- 
lar positions, as illustrative of the divination she wasthen 


muttering to another of the group, a young lady, who 


appeared in the ripeness of youth, with deep blue eyes, 
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rosy cheeks, and hair of the glow of the golden sunlight, 
and who regarded the words of the sybil with an expres- 
sion of childish curiosity, blended with that of ir quietude. 
By her side, a younger female was seated, who looked 
on with perfect indifference. The taper, which reflected 
its flame brightly upon the faces of the young maidens, 
was almost concealed from that of the old woman, by her 
placing her hand above her eyes, to aid her in the de- 


The 


cyphering of the characters in her magic volume. 


contrast was most singular. It was like the frown of 


night opposed to the smile of the morning. 


Paul paused for a moment at the door, and con- 
The sound of his 
They 


sprang to their feet, and looked with astonishment at the 


templated the scene with ravishment. 
footsjeps, however, had attracted their notice. 
appearance of a stranger. The young painter apologized 
for his abrupt intrusion, and requested the liberty to 
convey to his sketch-book, the outlines of the group 
which they had presented upon his entrance. The 
request was couched in so modest and earnest a manner, 
that they had not the power to refuse. In an instant he 
drew from his pocket, his tablets, and with a bold and 
rapid hand, traced the picture. He had hardly com- 
pleted his work, when a loud noise was heard at the door 
of the sorceress. The old woman rushed tothe window, 


and beheld several officers, who had come from an 


adjoining tavern in a moment of merriment, to consult 
her upon their future fates. ‘ Lose not a moment!” 
said she, ‘‘ here are strangers coming, you. must not be 
seen, escape by this passage,” and opening a small door 


Paul 


perceived that the young ladies hesitated es if from alarm, 


close to the fire-place, she urged their departure. 


and offering them his protection, they at once quitted the 
apartment. 

They resided in an ancient gothic mansion, surrounded 
by a spacious garden, without the gates of Harlem. As 
they walked along, Paul discovered that the name of the 
youngest, was Celestine, and that of the eldest, Van Daal. 
Having arrived at their dwelling, they took a respectful 
leave of the young painter, thanking him most cordially 
for his trouble. In the course of their walk, Celestine 
had made a strong impression upon the heart of Paul.— 
The innocence, the quiet and the honest frankness which 
marked her conversation, and were displayed in her 
countenance, had deeply enamored him. He made every 
inquiry in the neighborhood, who and what they were, 
but he could only learn, that the mansion belonged to a 
rich widow, and that the too young ladies were, doubtless, 
her children. 

Absorbed in his feelings, he returned to his home, and 
there recounted to his sister, his singular adventure. 

“Ah! Paul, Paul,” she laughingly exclaimed, “ you 
are in love; you had better go to old Barbara again, and 
learn your future fate,—who knows but a wife and fertune 
are in waiting for you.” 

The young painter had not this time to be strongly 
importuned to visit the old woman, and at the beginning 
of the evening, he was found seated at the table of the 
divineress, who demanded of him his age. 

“ Just seventy-seven,” said he, laughingly, and think- 


ing that his foolish reply would annoy the old sybil,—but 
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she moved not a feature, while, opening her volume at 
page seventy-seven, she presented it to Paul, who beheld 
with surprise, the figure of a Carthusian friar, who held 
in his hand a spade, and mournfully regarded a new-made 
grave. 

‘“You mean from this dress, I conjecture, that I shall 
finish my days in the character of a monk ?”’ remarked 


Paul, after a short silence. 
‘“‘The costume bas nothing to do with the affair,”’ 


replied the sybil—‘ but, you shall die in peace and 


solitude, separated from the world and its woes.” 

Paul, who had relapsed into profound thought, had his 
attention recalled, by the prophetess touching him on the 
shoulder with a wand, and pointing to a picture, which 
hung behind him, and which represented the figure of 
the young woman who had so strongly impressed his 
heart. 

“ Ah!” cried Paul, “ is it possible, can it be—” 

“Yes,” said she, interrupting him, “ it is the image of 
the young lady that you saw yesterday, but you will never 
come together,—each step that you take to approach her, 
will only separate you farther, and farther from her.” 

‘And who is this young lady?’ demanded Paul, at 
the same the time, placing a piece of gold in the hand of 
the old woman. 

“‘T shall speak the truth,” she replied. “ You have 
heard, without doubt, of the rich and wise politician, 
Cornelius De Witt, brother of the cclebrated Jean De 
Witt?” 

“ Yes, yes ;’’ cried the young man, with impatience. 

“Then you know that the two brothers are sworn 
enemies to the Prince of Orange, and that they support 
the cause of the Stadtholder ?”’ 

‘“‘ Every child at school knows this;” cried Paul, with 
increased impatience. 

“ Be not so hasty, Barbara leaves no step untrodden in 
ber recital;’’ she continued. ‘‘ Ah!” and she sighed 
heavily as she proceeded, and lifted up her withered 
hands ;—* As long as the river is smooth, we sport gaily 
upon its surface, and dream not of the danger that lurks 
beneath. The two brothers go on thus, smoothly de- 
ceiving, but the younger, has already received some 
scratches, and that is the reason why he has brought 
hither his danghters from Dordrecht, ‘till the evils that 
now threaten, bave passed from his innocent children.”’ 

Paul guessed the rest, and suddenly quitting the 
presence of the prophetess, repaired to the house of 
Celestine. 


sending its beams from a litttle window, and illuming 


As he approached the mansion, a light was 
the court-yard. Suddenly the door was seen to open, 
and the figure of a man came forth. A feeling of jealousy 
took possession of the heart of Paul—he approached the 
stranger, and to his surprise, recognised him to be his 
friend, Frank, a flower painter. 

“It is most fortunate that I find you,” exclaimed 
Frank, at the same time extending his hand. ‘ Will you 
consent to take a pupil ?”’ 

“A pupil?” said Paul, astonished. 

“She resides hard by—nay, in this very house ;” re- 
plied Frank, “I have taught her up to this day to paint 


flowers, but she wishes now to paint the human figure, 


and you know, my good Paul, that is a branch of the art 
to which I lay no pretensions.” 

“‘ And who is this young lady,—who are her parents ?” 

“1 know not what step they claim in the geneological 
tree,” replied Frank. ‘She is named Celestine, and 
dwells with Dame Van Ryn, who is her aunt, I believe. 
She is a charming creature, and I love her with all my 
heart and suul.’’ 

“And how have you consented to be separated from 
her so easily, if you really love her so sincerely ?” 

‘*T love as an artist all that is beautiful, either for its 
form or for its color; but, lam only enamored of one 
person,” answered Frank. 

“And that person lives in Harlem?” asked Paul, 
with anxiety. 

“It is your sister, Anna,”’ replied Frank, “ and if your 
father will give his consent, I hope to obtain her band.” 

Paul encouraged his friend in his design, because he 
thought that the marriage of his sister would soothe the 
melancholy feelings of his father. The following day, 
Frank conducted Paul to Celestine, and the agreeable 
lessons commenced. 

The brothers, Cornelius and Jean De Witt, bad been 
raised to the highest stations in the kingdom, on account 
of their profound wisdom, extensive knowledge, indefati- 
gable activity, and a strong love of country; but, which 
was not, nevertheless, free of ambition. During many 
years, the destinies of Holland and those of a part of 
Europe, were in their hands. Strongly opposed to the 
re-establishment of the Stadtholder, and the pretensions 
of the young Prince of Orange, they gave full liberty and 
independence to the states, and destroyed, also, the poli- 
tical equality of the united provinces. 

Jean De Witt, had recognised the true interests of 
France, and had founded on these views, a project of 
alliance with that Monarch. But he knew not the 
personal character of Louis XIV., who declared war 
against the republic, to the detriment of the prosperity 
of his kingdom; and ruined, also, the party of De Witt, 
who was not prepared for a similar struggle. The alarm- 
ing progress of-the French army, backed by the soldiers 
of the Bishop of Munster, forced the Hollanders to place 
the Prince of Orange at the head of their troops, and 
soon the magistrates were compelled by the people, to 
accept of the Stadtholder; and this was the time when 
Cornelius, fearing the fall of his house, conveyed his 
daughter, Celestine, to Harlem. In vain did the friends 
of the two brothers beseech them to yield to the force of 
things. In vain did the Prince of Orange, who knew 
their capacity, extend to them the hand of reconciliation. 
But the brothers were so immoveable, and so inaccesible 
to fear, that they continued in their resolution, although 
the very earth trembled beneath their feet. For Celes- 
tine, she knew that Holland was divided into parties, but 
she was ignorant that her father and her uncle had to 
struggle against powerful and deadly adversaries. She 
had been accustomed to see them happy, strong, and 
venerated; and she could not doubt of their ultimate 
success. There were also in her a pious confidence and 
an angelic purity, that rendered her a stranger to the 


conflict of the passions, and made her look upon the 
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bloody pages of history, not as the effects of human will, 
but the inevitable judgment of Heaven. Her days 
flowed on quietly with her occupations, and at the same 
time, she made great progress under her young master, 
the artist. 

Old Wouverman had received with joy the demand of 
Frank for his daughter’s hand, and he rejoiced to think, 
that he would not leave her behind him unprotected. 
But he lamented, above all things, that his son-in-law 
was an artist; and in the bitterness of his heart, said, 
that he would rather give his daughter in marriage to a 
mason, or a carpenter, than to a son of the pallet and the 
pencil. Frank 
him, that he 


endeavored to console him, by telling 
had already amassed considerable property 
in following the prevailing taste of the day, in making 
pictures of flowers for the amateurs, in tulips and 
ranunculis. 


“] 


the old man. “ 


liave nothing to say against such taste,” replied 


© on Whe 
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A good taste is very rare, es] 


among rich amateurs, and the possessors of collections. 


I have always suffered much in bebolding any of my 
pictures falling into the hands of those, who regarded 


them only as household moveables, to ornament their 


dwellings, or as the means to allow them to repeat their 
hackneyed phrases about color, distribu 


It 


to judge of these things. 


tion of tints, and 


is an artist alone, who is able 


lights and shades. 


It was by such discourse, that old Wouverman sought 
to stir up and keep alive his afflicted spirits. At last the 
wedding was celebrated, with a tranquil and modest hap- 
piness. 


the jovous days of his vouth, and put 


Philip called up the 
an appearance of gaiety; but, as soon as the young 
couple had retired, he re! ps l into his former gravity, 


on 


and calling Peul, to him, said:—*‘‘ The sun of my life, 
shed 
midst of clouds. 
approaching. Be 
When I am dead, carry tl 
dressed to the friend of my youth, C 
Dordr cht.” 
“What! 
Paul, completely surprised. 


oe Yes,” continued Master 


its last rays to-day—it is now sinking in the 


has 
Yes, my son, I feel that my end is fast 


thou, therefore, a man, and follow my 


counsel. 3 lette 


is he the friend of your ve 


other as brothers—but rich and great, since he has now 
grown, I have never sought to renew his friend hip, « 

to place myself before him as a beggar He will, Iam 
sure, receive the son of his dead friend kindly. Thou 


l he w ill be able 


fice. Follow not, my 


well versed in mathematics, an to 


art 
employ you in the affairs of bis « 
son, the thorny path of the arts, which will make thee, | 
Paul 

| i 


had not the courage to oppose his father’s counsel—he 
P| 


like thy father, a victim to glorious uncertainty. 


was a Tected to lear s—and fallir 


g upon his knees, said, 


, 


‘¢ Bless me, my father! 


The old man extended his hands, and placing them 
upon bis head, said, 
have sought to find, accompany and follow you tothe end \ 
of your life.” Paul fervently kissed the hands of his 
father, and retired to rest; where, for a long time, sleep 


refused to close his eyes. 


** May the peace, which in vain I || 


An hour after midnight, he | 
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awoke in terror from his repose, for it seemed as if some 
He rose from his bed, and 
his 


The light, which was on 


one had called him by name. 
running to the neighboring chamber of father— 
found him dead in his chair. 
the table by his side, had burned to the very socket, and 
a thick smoke, from the 


the chamber was filled with 


remains of burned paper. Master Philip, an hour before 
he died, had thrown within the chimney, the designs 
of his portfolio, and consigned all to the flames, so that 
his son might not be able to derive any advantage from 
them, if he persisted in following the unhappy trade of 
an artist. 

The body of old Wouverman was buried without pomp 
or parade, according to his desire. 

The following day, Paul proceeded on his journey to 
Dordrecht, for the will of his dying father was sacred to 
him. He took his leave of Celestine for some time, 
without naming to her Dordrecht and his purpose, wish- 
ing not to awaken in her, melancholy remembrances. 


He arrived that night, and passing along one of the 
principal streets of the city, was suddenly stopped, by 
receiving a friendly stroke upon the shoulder. ‘ You are 
welcome to Dordrecht,” said the stranger, who was a 


of 


that Pau] had ever witnessed. 


A . ‘ . 
van, with one the happiest faces and figures 


“J 


“that it is necessary to refresh your memory—lI left 


continued he, 


see, 


Harlem four vears ago. I was acquainted with your 


father, on the most friendly terms, but after sucha length 
} 


of time, my costume and my features are wonderfully 
During my residence there, I was only the 


changed. 
dauber Van Aelst, now I am called Mynheer, and receive 
on all sides great homage. 
Paul remembered something of the painter, and ex- 
tended to him his hand. 

‘* Flow father?” Van 


recounted to him in a few words, the death of the 


Paul 


old 


is asked Aelst. 


your 


man, and the tears gushed from his eyes. 


sa 4 a ld ee! 
‘ , ‘ : 4 ‘ . 
“So, he is dead? Requiescat in pac cried Van 


Aelet. ‘* He wasa good man, and alsoa great artist,— 
his history pieces, bis battle gems, his landscapes, will be 
1dmired, I believe, even more than my dead birds. I 


be 


almost 


the of 


fly; | 


thoueht vain, but wings 


to 


do not wish to my 


this 


Where 


birds seem as if inclined Say 


to vou, because | know youarea lover of the arts. 


do you | ropose to lodge ia 


‘T am seeking for a hotel,” said the young man. 


“Ts that all, my friend Paul? That is your name, is it 


not? You shall live at my house, where you shall find 


everything to your comfort. You must see my wife, by 
the way,” added he, “she is not pretty, but she is a good 
of excellent taste and sense. She gave me 


creature, and 


her hand with a fortune of a hundred thousand florins, 
and all this, only because I took a strong interest in the 
death of her parrot, and of which I made a most striking 
likeness.” 

\t 


and cordial. 


his table, Van Aelst appeared even more joyous 
The young painter opened to him his heart, 
and told him of the singular nature of the letter which 


he had brought for De Witt. 


‘““You have a bad recom- 


mendation in your pocket,” said Van Aelst. 








THE 





*¢ Wherefore ?”’ 


“He was arrested yesterday, and to-morrow, at the 


asked Paul. 


break of day, he will be taken to the Hague.” 
“ Arrested! and wherefore?” exclaimed young W ou- 


verman, struck with astonishment. 


‘Because it is said that he attempted to poison the | 


Prince of Orange.” 
‘Tt is not possible—it is a foul calumny ’? exclaimed 


Paul, a deadly paleness coming over his features. 


sa [believe so, myself,” replied the Dutchman. om The 
accuser of Cornelius De Witt, is a doctor, named 
Tichelaar, who is thought to be a creature of the 


Prince of Orange—but if he’s proved guilty—”’ 
“Whatthen?” asked Paul, with impatience. 
“Why then, he will receive the death of a traitor.” 
“‘In the name of Heaven, it is not possible that he can 
be stained with such a crime.” 
$4 Tig said Van Aelst, 


‘but come, you have endeavored to fulfil your father’s 


is a doubtful case, however,” 


request. You have nothing now to hope for from Cor- 
nelius De Witt,—you must devote yourself to the art, 
and be the founder of your own fortune.”’ 

Paul bowed his head and sighed heavily, when he 
thought of poor Celestine, who suspected nothing of the 


horrible situation of her father. ‘ Will they permit me 
to speak to the unhappy De Witt?” demanded Paul, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“If you are anxious to be considered as an accomplice, 
and would like to wear a pair of hand-cuffs.” 
Paul, at this intelligence, was overcome with grief and 
melancholy, while bis host tried many ways todivert him. 


At Van Aelst said, ‘“‘Come, Paul, I 


show you the parrot that made my fortune, and won me 


len rth, shall 


a wife.’”’ At these words, he conducted him into a 


beautiful cabinet, the walls of which were covered with 
paintings. They represented dead pheasants, beath- 
cocks, and birds of all kinds; amongst which, the por- 
trait of the parrot occupied a particular place of honor. 
At the sight of these pictures, the love of young W ouver- 
man for the art, revived. He was surprised at the strong 
resemblance to nature, and would never have wearied in 


| 
ic 


admiring t beautiful plumage so strikingly pourtrayed 
by the ingenio 18 pencil of Van Aelst. 

The painter felt flattered at the encomiums young 
Wouverman bestowed so warmly upon his works—and 
drawing himself erect, with a self-satisfied importance, 
seid:— 


You have taste, Paul—you have true ta 


“6 ste—vyou will 
be a great naan yet—you see everything correctly. Would 


it, I 


behold my partridges and my pheasants placed in the 


you believe have sometimes the 
galleries, between Potter and Bergham, nay, even under 
a holy family of Francis Floris, or Denis Calvert—and 
need [ say, how much it has annoyed me to see my birds 
these smoked and withered looking old 


It 


lime, and fear that I am condemned to per- 


in the midst of 
angels and virgins. is then that I see the ridiculous 
and the sut 
petual obscurity.” 


The next day, Paul quitted this honest man and 


returned to his sister. 


PROPHECY. 


mortification to! 


On his arrival, he found waiting | 


25 


for him, the following letter, which fortunately, had arri 
ved but a few moments before his reaching Harlem:— 

“It is necessary that I repair immediately to the 
Hague, to see my unhappy father. I entreat of you, as 
With you 


[ shall have less to fear, and God will reward you, for so 


the man most dear to me, to accompany me. 
doing to an unhappy daughter. I[f you refuse to obey 
my prayer, I shall go alone, committing myself to the 
protection of Heaven.” 
Paul 


lestine. 


hesitated not. He repaired immediately to 
Cr 


once they entered it. 


The carriage was already waiting, and at 


In vain did Paul endeavor to con- 


'sule her,—but, during the whole journey, she was only able 


to articul 


ate a few words, and manifest her silent thanks, 
by a firm pressure of the hand of Paul. Arrived at the 
ate of the Hague, she ordered the coachman to drive 


o 
a 


the carriage to the house of her uncle, and begged her 


young protector, without delay, to accompany her to the 
prison of her father. 

They had only proceeded a few steps, when a distant, 
sullen sound, broke upon their ear. Nearer, and nearer 
it came, ‘till at last an immense multitude was seen in 
the distance, heaving to and fro, like the billows of the 
ocean, around the prison where De Witt was confined. 
Celestine shuddered—her knees trembled beneath her— 
she had hardly the power to retain her hold of the hand 
of Paul. She was struck with a fatal presentiment, and 
wished to leave the place; but her desire was useless, 
on every side, they were surrounded by accumulating 
masses of inhabitants, and with the torrent of the crowd, 
were borne on, ’till they stood before the prison of the 
Hague. 

No, no i 


the dreadful feeling that had taken possession of her 


she cried, in a voice almost inaudible from 


heart, and pointed her finger to the walls of the prison, 
upon the top of which, a horrible spectacle was presented. 
The red blaze of innumerable torches revealed to view, 
a throng of hideous persons, clothed in rags, their dark 
and ferocious features were lighted up With a savage joy, 
while in all parts was vociferated the name of De Wiét. 
Suddenly, the crowd parted with a simultaneous burst of 
horror. Two pale, mutilated, and slashed figures, were, 
from the centre of the throng that stood upon the prison 
walls, hoisted up by cords, and suspended from the 
gratings of the prison window. They were the bodies of 
the two unhappy brothers, Cornelius and Jean De Witt. 
The blood of Celestine grew chill—her eyes were fixed, 
and she stood like a statue, motionless and cold—the 
quiveri 
within her. 


ng of her pale lip, alone told that life was still 


A man, covered with rags and blood, came leaping 
and shouting, ‘* Who will buy the fingers of the traitor 
Jean De Witt? 


the banishment of the Stadtholder. 


They are the same with which he signed 
I will sell them for 
thirty stubers.”’ 

Another, and a more horrid voice, exclaimed, “ Here 


is the hand of the traitor, entire. I will sell it for twenty 


stubers,”’ and he displayed the bloody member before the 


eyes of Celestine, which seemed to crave, as it were, a 
reward for its murderer. 
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Celestine uttered a loud shriek and fell upon the 


ground—her heart was broken. 
” * * * * 7 | 


Paul retired to the Carthusian monastery of Brussels, 
and became a brother of that order—thereby, verifying 
the vision presented to him in his dream, connected with | 
the singular coincidence of his father’s picture, and the 
prophecy of the old sybil. Above the high altar, is 
still pointed out to the visitor, a beautiful Madouna, 
which, tradition says, bears the features of Celestine, the 


daughter of the unfortunate Cornelius De Witt. 


THE HOLY LAND. 
BY H. T TUCKERMAN. 
Tarrovuca the warm noontide, I hare roamed 
Where Cesar’s palace-ruins lie, 1] 
And in the Forum’s lonely waste, 


Ott listened to the night-wind’s sigh. 


I’ve traced the moss-lines on the walls 
That Venice conjured trom the sea, 
And seen the Colosseum’s dust 1] 


Bejore the breeze of autumn flee. 


Along Pompeii’s lava-street, 
W ith curious eye, l’ve wandered lone, 
And marked Segesta’s temple-tloor 
With the rank weeds of ages grown. {| 
* 
‘ , a | 
I’ve clambered Etna’s hoary brow, 
And sought the wild Campagna’s gloom, 
I’ve hailed Geneva’s azure tide, 


And snatched a weed from Virgil’s tomb. 


Why all unsated yearns my heart 
To seek once more, a Pilgrim shrine? 
One other land | would explore,— 


The sacred tields of Palestine. 


Oh, for a glance at those wild hills, 
That round Jerusalem arise! 
And one sweet evening by the lake 


That gleams beneath Judea’s skies! i} 


How anthem-like the wind must sound 
In meadows of the Holv Lana, 
How musical the ripples break 


I pon the Jordan’s moonlit strand! | 


Behold the dew, like angels’ tears, 
Upon each thorn is gleaming now, 
Blest emblems of the crown of love 


There woven for the Sufferer’s brow. 


Who does not sigh to enter Nain, 
Or in Capernaum to dwell; 
Inhale the breeze from Galilee, 


And rest beside Samaria’s well ? 


Who would not stand beneath the spot 
Where Bethlehem’s star its vigil kept? 
List to the plash of Siloa’s pool, 

And kiss the ground where Jesus wept? 


Gethsemane who would not seek, 
And pluck a lily by the way? 
Through Bethany devoutly walk, 


And on the Mount of Olives pray ? 


How dear were one repentant night 
Where Marv’s tears of love were shed! 
How blest beside the Saviour’s tomb, 


One hour’s communion with the dead! 


What solemn joy to stand alone 
On Calvary’s celestial height! 
Or kneel upon the mountain-slope 


Once radiant with supernal light! 


I cannot throw my staff aside, 
Nor wholly quell the hope divine, 
That one delight awaits me yet,— 


A pilgrimage to Palestine. 


LINES. 
BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Father, forgive them: they know not what they do.”— 
Lule, xxiiic and xxxiv. 


“Trey know not what they do,”—who stray 
In paths of guilt and woe,— 

And heedless shun the narrow way 
Where Christ commands to go,— 

Who to the vanities of time, 
Which like the shadows fly, 

Debase the energies sublime, 


Of that which cannot die. 


“ They know not what they do,”—who spurn 
The Holy Spirit's breath, 

Which warns them in its love, to turn 
From everlasting death,— 

Who from their guardian angel’s care 
With heedless haste have fled, 

Nor arm with penitence and prayer 


Against the day of dread.— 


“ Father, forgire.”’-—Our countless sins 
Stand forth in dark array,— 

Yet for thy boundless mercy’s sake 
Turn not thy face away,— 

But by our dear Redeemer’s prayer, 
sreath’d forth in mortal pain, 

Grant, while our lips its language bear, 


Our souls its grace may gain. 
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LAST PRAYER. 


A MOTHER’S 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“ First our flowers dice—and then 

Our hopes, and then our fears—and when 
These are dead the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust—and we die too.” 


I was very young, scarcely beyond the verge of infancy, 
the last and most helpless of three little girls who were 


When I 


gathered around my poor mother’s death-bed. 


. ; . , : cae 
look on the chain of my varied existence—that woof of 


| 
| 


gold and iron woven so strangely together—-the remem- | 


brance of that young being who perished so early and so | 


gently from the bosom of her family, forms the first sad 


PE een ; - if 
link which ever gives forth a thrill of funereal music 


when my heart turns to it—music which becomes more 
deep-toned and solemn as that chain is strengthened by 
thought, and bound together by the events of successive 
years. The first human being that I can remember, was 


my invalid mother, moving languidly about her home, 


with the paleness of disease sitting on her beautiful | 


features, and a deep crimson spot burning with painful 


brightness in either cheek. 1 remember that her step 


became unsteady, and her voice fainter and more gentle, | 


day by day, ’till, at last, she sunk to her bed, and we 
were called upon to witness her spirit go forth to the 
They took me to her couch, and 
Their 


werds had no meaning to me then, but the whisper in 


presence of Jehovab. 


told me to look upon my mother before she died. 


which they were spoken thrilled painfully through my 
infant heart, and I felt that something very terrible 


was about to happen. Pale, troubled faces were around 


that death-pillow—stern men, with sad, heavy eyes— | 


women overwhelmed with tears and sympathy, and 
children, that huddled together shuddering and weeping, 
they knew not wherefore. Filled with wonder and awe, 
I crept to my mother, and burying my brow in the mass 


of rich brown hair that floated over her pillow, heavy 


with the damp of death, but still lustrous in spite of 


disease, I trembled and sobbed without knowing why, save 
that all around me was full of grief and lamentation. 
She murmured, and placed her pale hand on my head. 
My little heart swelled, but I lay motionless and filled 
with awe. Her lips moved, and a voice, tremulous and 
very low, came faintly over them. Those words, broken 
and sweet as they were, left the first dear impression 
that ever remained on my memory—* Lead her not into 
temptation, but deliver her from evil.” 
mother’s last prayer! in that imperfect sentence, hey 
gentle voice went out for ever. Young as I was, that 
prayer had entered my heart with a solemn strength. I 
raised my head from its beautiful resting-place, and gazed 
awe-stricken upon the face of my mother. Oh, how an 
hour had changed it! The crimson flush was quenched 
on her cheeks, a moisture lay upon her forehead, and 
the grey, mysterious shadows of death were stealing 
over each thin feature, yet her lips still moved, and her 
deep blue eyes were bent on me, surcharged with spiri- 
tual brightness, as if they would have left one of their 
vivid, unearthly rays, as the seal of her death-bed cove- 
nant. 


4 


This was my | 


Slowly as the sunbeam’s pale at nightfall from 


the leaves of a flower, went out the star-like fire of those 
eyes; a mist came over them, softly as the dews might 
fall upon that flower, and she was dead. Even then, I 
knew not the meaning of the solemn change I had wit- 
nessed, but when they bore me forth from my mother’s 
death-bed, my heart was filled with fear and misgiving. 

All were overwhelmed with the weight of their own 
sorrow, and I was permitted to wander around my deso- 
lated home unchecked and forgotten. I stood wonder- 
ing by as they shrouded my mother, and smoothed the 
Silently I watched 


. 


long hair over her pale forehead. 
them spread the winding-sheet, and fold those small 
pale hands over her bosom, but when they closed the 
blinds, and went forth, my little heart swelled with a 
sense of unkindness in shutting out the sunshine, and the 
sweet summer air which had so often called a smile to 
her pale lips, when it came to her bed, fragrant from the 
rose-thickets and the white clover field, which lay beneath 
the windows they had so cruelly darkened. The gloom 
of that death-chamber made me very sorrowful, but I 
went to the bed, turned down the linen, and laid my 
hand caressingly on the pale face which lay so white and 
motionless in the dim light. It was cold as ice. I 
drew back affrighted, and stealing from the room, sat 
down alone, wondering and full of dread. 

They buried her beneath a lofty tree on the high bank 
ofa river. A waterfall raises its eternal anthem nearly, 
and the sunset flings its last golden shadows among the 
long grass that shelters her. I remember it all—the 
grave with its newly-broken sod—the coffin placed on 
the brink. The elergyman, with his black surplice 
sweeping the earth, and the concourse of neighbors gath- 
ered round that grave, each lifting his hat reverently as 
the solemn hymn swelled on the air, answered by the 
lofty anthem surging up from the waterfall, and the 
breeze rustling through the dense boughs of that gloomy 
tree. Then came the grating of the coffin as it was 
lowered into its narrow bed, the dull, hollow sound of 
falling earth, and those most solemn words of “ dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes.”’ With mournful distinctness 
were all these things impressed on my young mind, but 
my mother’s last prayer is written more forcibly than all 
in characters that but deepen with maturity. It has 
lingered about my heart a blessing and a safeguard, 
pervading it with a music that cannot die. Many times, 
when the heedlessness of youth would have led me into 
error, has that sweet voice, now hushed for ever, inter- 
mingled with my thoughts, and, like the rosy links of a 
fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. Oft, when my 
brow has been wreathed with flowers for the festival, 
when my cheek has been flushed, and my eyes have 
sparkled with anticipated pleasure, have I caught the 
reflection of those eyes in the mirror, and thought of the 
look which rested upon me when my mother died—that 
broken supplication to Heaven has come back to my 
memory, the clustering roses have been torn from my 
head; sad and gentle memories have drank the unnatu- 
ral glow from my cheeks, and my thoughts have been 


carried back to my lost parent, and from her, up to the 


Heaven she inhabits. The festival and all its attrac- 


‘tions, have been lost in gentle reflections, and I have 
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been “delivered from temptation.”” Again, when the 


sparkling wine-cup has almost bathed my lips, amid 
merriment and smiles and music, has the last sad prayer 


of my mother seemed to mingle with its ruby contents, | 
and I have put away the goblet, that “I might not be 
led into temptation.”” When my hand has rested in that 
of the dishonorable, and trembled to the touch of him 


who says in his heart there is 


no God, as that voice | 
seemed to flow with his luring accents, I have listened | 
to it, and fled as from the serpent of my native forests. i 

Again and again, when the throbbings of ambition | 
have almost filled my soul, and the praises of my fellow 
men have become a precious incense, the still small 
voice of my mother’s prayer has trembled over each | 
heart-string, 
In infancy, youth and womanhood, that prayer has been | 


and kindled it to a more healthy music. 


to me a holy remembrance—a sweet thought full of 
melody not the less beautiful that there is sadness in it 


{ . . 
dwelt there, father and son, for ages. 


VENGEANCE. 


VIRGIN’S VENGEANCE. 


A TALE. 


THE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

In a sequestered vale of merry England, not many 
miles from the county town of Worcester, there stands, 
in excellent preservation, even to the present day, one 
of those many mansions scattered through the land, 
which, formerly the manor houses of a race, now, like 


their dwellings, becoming rapidly extinct—the English 


| squirearchy—have, for the most part, been converted into 
| 2 ’ I 


farm-houses, since their old-time proprietors have simul- 


' taneously, with the growth of vaster fortunes, and the 


rise of loftier dignities, declined into a humbler sphere. 
In the days of which we write, however, Woolverton 
Hall was in the hands of the same family, which had 
It was a tall, 


irregular edifice, of bright red brick, composed of two 


long buildings, with steep flagged roofs and pointed 


THE RALLY. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Men of the stern, old stock, 
Sons of the brave THIRTEEN, 


Who quarry on the rock, | 
Or plough upon the green ; 


Haste from your mountain crags, 

March from your wide savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 

Spread to the skies your banners. 


Wake to your country’s call, 
Haste to her cry for aid, 

Then rally one and all, 
And armed with helm and blade, 


Haste from your mountain crags, 
March from your green savannas, 

Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 


Strike mightily and sure ; 

One swift, unerring blow, if 

Your charter is secure, 

Your tyrant is laid low. 1] 
Haste from your mountain crags, 

March from your green savannas, 

Fling to the breeze your flags, | 

Spread to the skies your banners. | 

} 

' 


Then when on holy ground, 
The right triumphant shouts, | 
Fill high, and toast all round, } 
“« The ballot-box redoubts.”’ 
Then from your mountain crags, 
And from your green savannas, 
Fling to the breeze your flags, 
Spread to the skies your banners. 





gables, meeting exactly at right angles so as to forma 
letter L; the longer limb running due east and west, the 
shorter abutting on the eastern end, and pointing with 
its gable, southerly. In this south gable, near the top, 
was a tall, gothic, lanceolated window, its mullions and 
casings wrought of a yellowish sand-stone, to match the 
corner stones of all the angles, which were faced with the 


same material; beneath this window, which, as seen 


| from without, appeared to reach nearly from the floor to 


the ceiling of the second story, was the date, 1559—the 


numerals, several feet in length, composed of rusty iron ; 
and above it, on the summit of the gable, a tall weather- 


cock, surmounted by a vane shaped like a dolphin, which 


had once been fairly gilded, but now was all dim and 
tarnished by long exposure to the seasons. To this 
| part of the house there were no chimneys, which was 


the more remarkable that the rest of the building was 


| somewhat superfluously adorned with these appendages, 


rising like columns, quaintly wrought of brickwork in 


the old Elizabethan style. Corresponding to the gothic 


| window mentioned, in position, though by no means so 


lofty, a range of five large square-tupped latticed win- 


dows, divided each into four compartments, by a cross- 


‘shaped stone transom, ran all along that front of the 


other wing, which, with the abutting chapel—for such it 


seemed to be—formed the interior angle of the L. From 
the point of the western roof, to match, as it were, the 


weathercock which crowned the other gable, projected 


| a long beam or horn of stone, at an angle of about ninety 


degrees, curiously wreathed with a deep spiral groove, 
not much unlike the tusk of that singular animal, the 
sword-fish. This was all that could be seen of the main 
building, from without, by a spectator looking at its 
southern front—for it stood in a court surrounded by a 
heavy wall of brick, with a projecting parapet and 
battlement of stone, flanked by short towers, with roofs 
shaped like extinguishers, and having its base washed 
by a broad rapid rivulet, which, rushing through a nar- 
row artificial channel, along the eastern wall, expanded 
in front of the house into a wider bed; and after falling 
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over a steep dam, swept off down the lone valley to the 
left, in a south-westerly direction. In the outer wall, 
close to the base of a flanking tower, crenelled and 
looped for masquetry and ordnance, was a low water 
gate, well closed with a portcullis of stout iron bars ; 
and, some ten feet within, by a strong second door of 
oak, studded with massy nails. Toward the west, the 
court-yard wall rose higher, for there a smooth and 
velvet lawn, with no impediment of fosse or ditch, 
swept, with a slight ascent, up to its very foot, and in 
the centre of its length, seen, in perspective, by one 


It 


standing as above, was an embattled gate-house. 


should be added that from within this wall, the tops of; 
!much overgrown with ivy, but kept in good repair, as 


many ornamental trees might be discovered, now slightly 


tinged by the first hues of autumn. The northern and 


eastern faces of the house, which could not, however, be | 


seen from the position indicated, displayed no entrances, 


nor aught save narrow loops and shot-holes on the 


ground floor, while, even on the upper stories, the aper- | 


tures for air and light were small, and guarded against 
escalade by heavy iron grating. The whole had evidently 
been originally meant, no less for a defensible position 
than for a peaceful dwelling, in those stern days, when 
every man’s house was, in truth, his castle; but easier 
times had followed, and many of the sterner points had 
been concealed, and that not casually, by graces and 
embellishments of wilder nature. Fruit-trees and many 
flowering creepers were trained along the landward 
fronts of the main building, a mass of dense and tangled 
ivy covered the turrets of the gate-house, and on the 
moat—little designed for such use by its makers—floated 
two stately swans, their graceful necks and snow-white 
plumage reflected to the life, on its transparent bosom, 
with a whole host of smaller water-fowl, teal, widgeon, 
golden-eyes, and others of rare foreign species, diving 
and revelling, half-reclaimed, in pursuit of their prey or 
pleasure. 

Such was the aspect of the hall, on the day following 
the desperate fight of Worcester, the sounds of which— 
the dull deep bellowing of the cannon, blent with the 
harsh discordant rattle of the volleying arquebus—had 
been distinctly heard by its dismayed inhabitants. Some 
symptoms of fresh preparation were there, though, for 
the most part, slight and ineffective—the creepers had 
been cut away in places where they entirely obscured 
the crenelles; fresh loopholes had been broken in the 
western wall; afew small cannon, falcons and culverins, 


were mounted on the parapet; and from a port, which 


flanked the water gate, the muzzle of a heavy gun was |, 


run out, grinning its stern defiance. There was no flag, 
however, displayed from the walls; no show of any gar- 
rison, not so much even as a solitary sentinel—so that 
there was no reason to believe the inmates partizans of 
either of those factions which had so long disturbed the 
country; orto suppose them capable of any more pro- 
longed defence, than might suflice to beat off the marau- 
ders, who, ever profiting by times of civil discord, levied 
their contributions equally on friend or foe or neutral. 
South of the moat, the bank of which was fringed 
with a low shrubby coppice, mostly of ornamental plants 
and bushes, a park-like meadow dotted with clumps of 


| 
‘ 
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|trees, and full of sunny slopes, and cool deep hollows 


extended half a mile, perhaps, in width, to the high 


|road, from which it was divided by a broad sunk fence 


and ragged paling; and was flanked by the stream, 


| which, strong and deep and rapid, had cut itself a deep 


gorge through the rich alluvial soil, the sides thickset 


| with broom and furze and brachens, and many a polished 
| holly-bush, and many an ash and alder, forming a dense 


| . . . . 
'and seemingly impervious brake. Beyond the river, 


| which the road traversed on an old one-arched bridge of 
brick, lay a wide tract of low and marshy wood-land ; 
and at the angle of the park, formed by the meeting of 


the high way and the brook, stood a small fishing-house, 


might be seen by the neat-painted lattices, one of which, 
standing open, showed a white muslin curtain gracefully 
|looped up, and a small table with a vase of flowers 
| arranged there, evidently by a woman’s hand. 
| This scene, with all its details, has not been thus par- 
ticularly and closely drawn, from the mere wish of laying 
‘a picture before the eyes of the reader—although it is a 
picture, and a true one—but from a desire of impressing 
on the mind localities, without a full and distinct per- 
ception of which much of the melancholy tale to be rela- 
ted would be obscure, to such a degree, as to lose one 
half of its interest. 
It was, as has been said, on the day following Wor- 


cester fight—the crowning mercy of that remarkable 


'man who swayed, so skilfully the destinies of the great 


, kingdom which he so strangely won—that Woolverton 


Hall looked, in the level rays of the declining sun, as it 


is ‘ . , 
\;is here described. The morning had been raw and 
‘| gusty, and though toward sunset the chiliy clouds had 


| opened, and let out a few faint beams to gild the melan- 
choly hues of autumn, which were encroaching fast upon 
the cheerful greenery of the woods, it was but a grey and 
gloomy evening. A few small birds had, indeed, mus- 
tered courage to chirrup some short notes to the brief 
sunbeams, and a single throstle was pouring out his 
' liquid song from the thick foliage on the river bank; but 
the wind whiatled dolefully, although not high, among 
_the tree tops, whirling away the sere leaves with its 
'every breath, and a thin ghostly mist sethed upward 
from the surface of the brook, like the steam of a cal- 
dron, and through its smoky wreaths flapped the broad 
| pinions of that aquatic hermit, the grey heronshaw, meet 
habitant of such a spot. Sadly, however, as the scene, 
beautiful in ordinary aspects, and romantically wild, 
showed, under such a sky, it was yet gazed upon by soft 
/and lovely eyes; for, from the open lattice of the fishing- 
house, nearest to the high way, a young girl, surely not 
far past her sixteenth summer, looked forth half listlessly 
‘half mournfully over the bridge, and up the sandy road, 
which, skirting the low woodland wound over a small 
hill, the verge of which cut clear against the ruddy sky 


. . . . * . ; 
/ata mile’s distance. She was a genuine English beauty ; 


a fair and oval face, with a bright, delicate complexion, 
shaded by a profusion of rich nut-brown hair, falling in 
ample curls from off her lustrous brow, and sweeping, in 
thick clusters, down her neck. Her eyes were of a full 


| bright blue, with long dark lashes; and they, and all her 
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features spoke volumes of soft, gentle girlish feelings— || 
of tenderness and pity, and love, latent, but ready to leap \ 
forth a giant from his birth. Her figure was below, | 
rather than above, the middle height of woman; but | 
exquisitely shaped, and far more full and rounded, | 
although her waist was very slender, than usual, at her | 


years. Her arm, which was a good deal displayed by | 


the open falling sleeve of the period, was symmetry 

itself; and her whole person, and its very movement, |} 
full of that graceful ease which goes yet farther to | 
win hearts, than the most regal beauty. A book or two t 


lay scattered on the table at her side, and an old-fash- | 


ioned lute; while at her feet, stretched out at his full |; 


length, was an enormous blood-hound, his lythe and | 
sinewy limbs now all relaxed and easy, his huge black- 
muzzled head quietly couched between his paws, and his 
smooth tawny hide glancing like copper in the last lurid 
sunbeam. But now that sunbeam vanished; a deeper | 
shade sank down over the landscape, a dull grey hue 
swallowed up all the glimmering tints that gemmed the | 
fleecy clouds with light; and all was dim and dark— 
woodland and mead and sky and river, except one pale 
bright streak far in the west, against which the brow of 


the hill, with the roud winding over it, stood out in clear 


relief. 
The girl 


ing scene, evidently half unconscious that she did so, 


who had been gazing so long on the darken- 


suddenly seemed to recollect herself, and gathering her 
cloak about her, drew its hood over her rich tresses, and 
rose up as if to go—the blood-hound, wakened from his 
doze by her light tread, lifted his head, yawned lazily, 
and stretched himself, and then arising to his full height, 
looked wistfully into her face, as if he were aware of the 
importance of his trust. 

But at that very moment a dull flat report, as of a 
distant gun-shot, broke the silence; and the dog pricked 
his pendulous ears, and stalked with a low growl to the 
doorway ; while the lady turned her head quickly toward 
the window whence she had just withdrawn. Her first 
glance was toward the road; and, where it crossed the 
hill-top, she saw clearly the head of a man, and then his 
whole figure, with his horse, rise rapidly against the 
brilliant gleam of the western sky—so instantaneous was 
his transit, however, that she would almost have dis- 
trusted her eyesight, had not the clatter of hoofs dash- | 
ing fiercely down the hill-side, assured her of its accu- i 
racy—for now the slope and base of the hill were all in 
misty and uncertain shadow. Before she had well | 
thought on what she had scarce seen, another and 


another and another head crossed the steep verge—and, || 


as they crossed it, were discovered, by the bright glitter, |, 
to be covered with steel caps, the well known head- || 
dress of the puritan troopers—another second sufficed 
to bring into full view a party of some twenty horse, who 
halted for a moment on the summit—a dozen of bright 
flasties ran along their front, and the quick rattle of a | 
volley followed—again a minute—and they, too, had 

galloped down the slope, and were enveloped in thick || 
gioom. All this passed in less time than it has taken to } 
describe it, but still the lady had marked and understood | 
it all; and acted on the instant, as a kind heart, instiga- | 


! 


light down! 


VENGEANCE. 
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ted by woman’s natural sympathy with the oppressed, 


dictated. With a quick step she left the fishing-house, 


and stood upon a little flight of steps which ran down 


from a platform level with the bridge, to the stream’s 


| brink. 


And scarcely had she reached her stand, before 
the single horseman wheeled round the angle of the 
wood, and crossed the bridge at as fast a rate as his 
drooping steed could compass. The pursuers, scarcely 


five hundred yards behind him, were still beyond the 


| woodland, which alone hindered them from seeing him. 


** Flist!”? she cried. ‘* Hist! Sir Cavalier,” in clear 
low tones, which made themselves distinctly audible to 
him whom she addressed, though they could scarcely 
have been heard at three yards’ distance. ‘“ Halt, as 


fe. 


Almost instinctively the rider drew his rein; and the 


you love your li Halt, for Godsake !”’ 

wearied horse obeyed so readily, that he stood statue- 
like upon the instant. The horseman was a tall slight 
figure, with a slouched hat and drooping feather, a cuirass 
of bright steel, crossed by a broad blue baldric, and all 
his buff coat slashed with satin, and fringed with Flan- 
ders’ lace—thus much she saw at half a glance, and it 
confirmed all she supposed and dreaded. 

“You have but one chance for your life!’ she said— 
“but one! but one!—there is another troop of Crom- 
well’s horse not half a league before you. "Light down! 
for Godsake, while yet they are behind the 
wood—nay ! speak not, but light down,” she continued, 
even more vehemently, seeing him now about to answer. 
“Do it with the speed of light—cross the bridge back 
again, fasten your horse there in the wood, and join me 
instantly—I can—l can—and I will save you, so you 
delay not !”’ 

The tramp of galloping horses eame nearer, and the 
shouts of the pursuers—he paused, he doubted, but as if 
to accelerate his resolve, a distant trumpet tone, and the 
long hollow boom of a kettle-drum came down the road 
from the direction he was following, and proved the 
hopelessness of flight. He turned his horse’s head— 
“* Maiden,” he said, “‘ I trust you, 1 obey ’—he retraced 
his steps quickly, and had just reached the friendly 
covert, when, at the top of their speed, the Puritans 


drove round the corner—a second sooner, and he had 


| perished at her feet. 


With instant readiness of mind, she hurried down the 
steps, bidding the hound, in a low voice, be still—and 
from the last low stair, sprang lightly to a small abut- 
ment under the bridge’s arch, just level with the water; 
and scarcely was she there, before, with clash of har- 
ness, and jingling of spear and scabbard, and all the 
thun’ering din of charging horse, the troopers drove 
above her head; the solid masonry appeared to quake 
beneath the fury of their speed. Her heart stood still 
with awe—then, as the tumult passed, and died away in 
the distance, bounded as though it would have burst her 
bosom. Timidly, cautiously she crept up the damp 
mossy steps, and reached the causeway—and hardly 
was she there, when a dim shape came crouching toward 
her from the woodland. ‘ Heaven be praised,” she 
exclaimed—‘“‘oh! Heaven be praised!’ as he stood 


safely by her side. “‘ Follow me swift and silently. 
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Life! life is on our speed !” 
the margin of the water, she drew aside the tangled 
branches, and entered a smal] winding footpath, worn 
by the devious tread of the wild deer, and widened by 
the steps of village urchins, nutting or birdnesting among 


the matted dingle. 


So narrow was the track, however, | 


and so abruptly did it twist and turn round many a dod- | 


dered ivy bush and stunted oak, now covered, for a few | 


steps, by the shallow ripples of the stream, now scaling 
the ravine by sudden zigzags, that none but a well-prac- 
tised eye could have discovered it by that glimmering 
twilight. Though well aware that life was on his speed 


—that the avenger of blood was but a little way behind— 


the stranger scarcely could keep up, though muscular, | 


and swift of foot, and active, with the deer-like speed of | 


his fair guide. At length, after a rapid walk of perhaps 
ten minutes, they reached the dam at the moat head— 
where was a low-arched boat-house, with a small light 
skiff moored beneath it—and stood quietly facing the 


south side of the mansion. From the two windows, far- 


| ceding with the torch, and the grooms followin 


thest from the chapel of the five mentioned in the upper 


range, a steady light was shining into the quiet night— | 


and from a loop, beside the water gate, a long red ray 


streamed out, casting a wavering line of crimson radi- | 
i. terre, divided from the rest by a stone balustrade, with 


ance over the rippling water. With these exceptions, 
3y the boat-house 


” They 


they will come here 


all was profoundly dark and silent. 
she paused a moment, as if in deep reflection. 
will come here anon!” she said; 
anon, and search the house from battlement to cellar, 


before we can bestow you where I would. And I must 


blind the servants, and speak, too, with my father. | 


Meanwhile here must you tarry—here they will never 
dream of searching.’”’ And as she spoke she stooped 
under the low-browed arch, and tripped along a little 
rib of stone-work, scarcely a foot in width, to the extreme 
end of the boat-house, where was a small paved landing, 
with three steps downward to the water, and a slight 
wooden ladder upward, leading to a small hole beside 


the key stone of the arch. 


“Up there,” she cried, “ up | 


there,” laying her hand upon the ladder, which they 


could just distinguish by the reflection of the windows 


from the moat. 


} 
' 


‘Tt is a little sail-loft, not two feet | 


hizh, under the slated roof, full of old sails and oars. | 


Up there, and draw the ladder after you, and should 
they come to search there, which they will not, I think, 
And 


roli yourself in the canvass, and lie still. now 


attend to me. 


There is alittle air hole in the front, | 


toward the house, whence you can sce the windows. | 


Can you swim, sir—you can, | warrant me!”’ and as she 
heard his brief affirmative, she went on rapidly—* well, 
when you see that red light thrice extinguished, and 
thrice re-lighted, with such pause that you may reckon 
ten between, come down, swim boldly to the water gate, 


and I will be there to admit you. 


Farewell—God keep 


you,” and she leaped into the light boat, unmoored, and | 


pushed it out, while the young cavalier ascended, and 
drew up the ladder obedient to her bidding. 

The distance was but short, and the light paddle, 
wielded by her fairy hands, scarcely had cut the surface 
six times, ere the boat floated by the portcullis of the 
water gate ; 
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Descending once more to |, hailed from the lighted shot-hole, inquiring who was 


there. 

“’Tis I—’tis I, good Jeremy,” she answered. ‘ Ope 
to me, quickly, for it is somewhat late and cold for the 
season.” 

The aged servitor required no second bidding, the 
grating was drawn up, the inner doors thrown open, and 
—while the old man held his link on high, casting a 
smoky light over the steps, and the black water, and 
several boats moored there of various sizes—two younger 
grooms, with badges on the sleeves of their jerkins, ran 
out along the platforms on each side, and drew the boat, 
with its fair freight, up to the inner landing. The gates 
were again barred, and the portcullis lowered—the cres- 


_set in the ward-room was extinguished, and Jeremy, pre- 


g, cap in 
hand, the lady passed out from the water tower into the 
court-yard of the hall. 

The upper portion of the building, as viewed from 
without the walls, has been described already, but a new 
prospect was now shown—the court, from the walls of 
the chapel, to the gate-house at its western end, would 
have measured not less than a hundred yards, oue half 


of which, toward the gate, was laid out in a formal par- 


richly-carved stone vases, and planted thickly with yew 
and box and hoily, clipped into all fantastic shapes of 
peacocks, centaurs, dragons, and the like, according to 
the taste of that old day, with two time-honored giants 
—cedars of Lebanon—presiding over them, like Sam- 
sons in all the majesty of unshorn strength and beauty. 
The remaining space was open, paved with small cobble- 
stones, divided by long rays of granite curb-stones, di- 
verging from a common centre, where, in an ornamental 
basin, played a small fountain. The door of the man- 
sion, under a low stone arch, bearing upon its keystone 
the same date, 1559, was placed exactly at the extremity 
of the main building, where the abutting chapel formed 
a right angle, and was flanked by a dozen long crenelles 
for musketry, which, it would seem, with similar aper- 
tures, had, formerly, been the only means of giving light 
to the ground floor of the edifice. Of these, however, 
only five remained flanking the doorway, while, for the 
others, had been substituted good honest latticed case- 


ments, four in the front, under the windows of the upper 


story, the portal corresponding to the fifth, and two in 


the basement of the chapel. From all of these now 
shone a bright and cheerful radiance through the transpa- 
rent medium of snow-white curtains, against which, many 
a shadow of men and female forms was cast, as persons 
hurried to and fro between them and the lights; while 
ever and anon the hum of merry voices and light laughter 
rang out into the night, suggesting many an image of 
fireside English comfort. Not long, however, did the 
lady pause to note a scene which she had looked upon 


many times, daily, from her childhood, but passed across 


an angle of the garden, and through the middle of the 
court, directly to the door. It was a formidable massy- 
looking remnant of antiquity—a piece of hard black 


oak, six inches thick, all clenched with great nail heads, 


. , . . 
and a voice somewhat tremulous from age, -_ crossed with iron bars—yet it stood on the latch, 
' 
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which gave way readily to the light touch of the lady, 
and admitted her to a small, neat, square hall, with two 
doors, to the right and left, and a huge staircase at the BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 
back—the steps, and balustrades and wainscoting, and om 

floor, all made of beautiful and highly-polished oak. A | Her brow all bare, her raven tresses twined 
gothic window, with stained glass, in the second story— | From that fine forehead, and wreathed up behind 
for the hall was the whole height of the building, with a.| With strings of orient pearl,—her graceful wrist 
gallery above—lighted it in the day; but now a brazen | Circled with diamonds, pure as dewdrops, kissed 
lamp, with several blazing branches, swung by a crimson By summer moonlight.—every limb attired 

cord from the roof. Two or three portraits hung upon | So richly, that the coldest heart had fired 

the wall, grim-visaged warriors cap-a-pie in steel, with | In vazing on her perfect loveliness— 

brandished truncheons—and long-waisted ladies, looking’ Fair Leonora sate. Her mirror stood 
unutterable sweetness at large posies. Upon a large | Before her, and with half shut. sleepy eyes, 

slab table, under the first turn of the staircase, lay seve- || She viewed her beauty and her costly dress, 

ral gloves, a broad-leafed hat and feather, and a sad- | Her heart lost in fair ein of a ee 
colored riding-cloak of camlet; while, in thecorner, stood | This nicht to be achieved. The crimson blood 

a miscellaneous assortment of hand-guns, fishing-rods,') Rose brightly in her cheek—"twas near the hour 
cross-bows, and hunting-poles—weapons of rural sport— When all this beauty should appear, with power 
as on the walls above hung suits of bright-plated armor, | To charm all gazers in the festival, 

with arquebus and petronel and pike, and every imple- | The lovely night-star of her noble hall. 


ment of veritable warfare. 
“* There, that will do, Jeremy. I trow I shall find my Oh, very beautiful the lady was! 

father in the library above ! that will da—go your ways So pure the blood that flowed thro’ every limb 
to supper,”’ said the fair girl, waving her hand to her Thro whose clear veins no vulgar stream might pass, 
attendants, eager to get away from the restraint imposed | [he pride of its nobility to dim 
on her by their presence; and as they disappeared lhe only child—the last of Leon’s race, 
through the door to the right—whence, as they opened it, Count Leon of Verona,—long ago 
proceeded a most savory smell of supper, and a loud Her mother and h r only brother died, 
buzz of merriment—bounded witha light fout but anxious And it was left for her alone to twine 
heart, up the broad staircase; hurried through several The honors of her race upon her brow, 
spacious rooms, illuminated only by the dim glimmering That mother's beauty, and that brother's pride. 


of the new-risen moon, and entering the library, stood in She starts—the hour is come—one passing glance 
- ‘ Ste ~ : { ass = I ; 
ave yleaye y ’ _ or tather’s chair | 7 . 
a broad glare of light before her father’s chair. From the pearl chaplet on her silken locks, 


Unto the satin-slippered foot, that mocks 


' A fairy’s lightness in the giddy dance,— 
THE WIDOW’S OIL. A fairy ightn in the giddy dan 


And she is gliding to the chamber door 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. And o’er the long dim gallery’s velvet floor, 
—_ And down the marble stair-case where the moon 
ad Ct 2» to pass, whe ie vessels were ful), that she . , ’ , ‘ ‘ 
prom lig party - ne thew ong wre Cat ae Sent pale, cold beams thro’ the small window, which 
said unto her son,‘ Bring me yeta vessel.’ And he said unto 
her, ‘ There is not avessel more.’ And the oil stayed. 
ii. KINGS, iV. Vi. 


Shone like an eye in the broad sculptured niche; 


And now she stands within the wide saloon;— 


‘“‘ Brine forth the vessels! borrow more, Already there a crowd have gathered, and 


Of all thy neighbors, not a few ! Around the lady come a courtly band 
God, who regards the widow’s store, Of noble cavaliers—each with some speech 
Her slender pittance wil! renew.” Of honied flattery, or gay wit, and each 
se Receiving some light word, or playful jest,— 
TI lid tJ + ee LF OT ton Yet, Leonora! midst the crowd was one, 
ven did the widow's heart rejoice ; : i ihe 
ee as a toil Who, spite of thy gay langh, and careless tone, 
iN¢ ore in penury s depths to toll; . —— ‘2 ; 
a ‘BaF Had fixed his image firmly in thy breast,— 
Those vessels, at the prophet’s voice, ' aon 4 ; 
. ; Leontius of Verona! Each one prays 
She sees run o’er with precious oil! eee ; ' ; 4 
That she with Aim will tread the first gay measure, 


; Bags . | She from her breast a rose bud takes, and says 
~ Aaa yet oreng more! No more were brought ; That he who reacheth first that flagrant treasure 
straight the flowing treasure stayed ; Shall be her partner,—and down she threw the pledge— 
vo Soa, Seer Samy 0 ave sangnt, It fell, and lighted by the marble ledge 
That thus we bound thy spirit’s aid, Whereon Leontius leaned. He snatched the flower, 
av. A blush stole over Leonora’s brow,— 
For when the Oil of Grace, in store She is by chance his promised partner now 
Unmeasured, flows for ready hearts, And she may linger near him one short hour, 
Hearts, emptied of their pride, no more He kissed the rose—he took her little hand, 


Appear; and slighted grace departs. And off they glided in the saraband. 
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“ Ah me!” whence came that low breathing sigh, 


So gentle, yet so full of agony? 

Beside the pillar hidden by its shade 

There sitteth unobserved a pale, meek maid, 
Most simply robed, not beautiful—but yet 
Bringing upon the heart a soft regret, 

A melting tenderness ye scarce knew why, 
Was it her pensive brow, or low breathed sigh ? 
Poor, poor Icilia! in thy fragile frame 

There burnt a far more pure and holy flame, 
Woe for thee! 


Leontius has thy heart’s idolatry ! 


Than even Leonora’s. 


But he the proudest, noblest in the throng, 
How could he give thy timid heart its due, 
Love, tender, deep, devoted, pure and true, 

Such as to thine own nature doth belong ? 

Jt may not be—and slowly day by day, 

This love is wearing thy weak frame away. 

She was the daughter of an ancient race, 

And she had sisters full of life and grace, 

And brothers brave, and beautiful, and tall, 

She was the palest, weakest, least of all ;— 

She had a frame so slight, that even a breath 

Seemed to have power to chill its veins to death, 

A pallid cheek that seldom wore a blush, 

Save when Leontius spoke—then it would flush 

Crimson as Leonera’s! Her bright hair 

Was never curled and decked with artful care, 

sut its pale waves, smoothed in a simple braid, 

Across the pure white brow were softly laid ; 

She had a mild and timid eye—its hue 

A tremulous color, that was scarcely blue, 

And yet ’twas very sweet, and it could beam 

When her one star was near, shedding a gleam 

O’er her fond heart! Sweet maiden! yet all said 

Icilia was not one formed to be wed, 

And named her as a being, even from birth 

Set all apart from the deep love of earth! 

Leontius was beside her—and her eye 

Was lighted up, even unto brilliancy, 

And her small hand that he had kindly pressed, 

Was lingering suffered in his own to rest, 

Until he dropped it of himself,—her cheek 

Was glowing like a rosy sunset streak, 

And she was speaking with an air more gay 

Than she, poor girl! had worn for many a day. 

And Leonora, she was standing near, 

With head averted—yet could plainly hear 

Leontius speaking to that gentle thing, 

And in her heart what angry passion’s sting, 

Jealousy—hate-—revenge! there had been words 

Between the twain during the dance, that thrilled 

Too rudely on the bosom’s finer chords, 

Whose angry echo was not yet half stilled;— 


Yet upon Leonora’s lip a smile 


Hung like the sunshine, and she laughed, and talked, 


And arm in arm with other gallants walked, 
And yet her heart was bursting all the while. 
A little path beside a rivulet, 

Whose bank with the low willow trees was set, 


And two who slowly wandered in her light, 
Had the pale moon to gaze upon that night, 
Leontius and Icilia,x—on his arm 

Leaneth the maiden—there was such a charm 


In being thus supported! Ah, too secon 


They reach her home, and rill, and love, and moon 


The cruel door hath severed from her eyes,— 
Yet hath her memory seized upon a prize 
That it will keep for ever! As they parted 
A tear unto her gentle eye had started, 
And he had drawn her closer to his side, 
And taken her small hand, and on it’s snow 
Pressed a long kiss—ay—even now its glow 
Went to her heart !—And as he turned he said, 
‘“‘ God bless thee, dear Icilia !’’-—he was gone, 
Perhaps he soon forgot that fervent tone, 

But she—oh, she remembered it, poor maid : 
She laid her down that night to rest in peace, 
And yet she could not sleep for very bliss, 

So happy the young spirit ever is, 
When for a while its wearying sorrows cease, 


And hope peeps for a moment trembling forth, 


She should have died just then, counting the worth 


Of all the joy that love returned confers, 


Ere the conviction came it never could be hers! 


But Leonora in her gorgeous home 

Was lonely, and her brow bore clouds of gloom; 
She sought her chamber, but no couch that night 
Received the pressure of her limbs so light, 

But with the crimson curtains half undrawn, 

She paced her chamber, wearying for the dawn, 
And ever and anon, with restless eye, 
Outglancing on the calm and quiet sky, 

Whereon the sinking moon flung upward rays 
Of pallid glory—then her lamp’s red blaze 


Grew fainter—it was morning,—on a chair 


| The lovely Jady sank, and slumbered there. 


~ * * * * * 


They said her cheek was brighter—that more clear 


And frequent rang her soft langh on the ear, 


That she was gaining gladness, health and strength 


And would outgrow her fearful state at length; 
She read when young Leontius sate beside her; 
She often walked if he were there to guide her. 
Nay once they said she trod a saraband, 


Supported by his arm—led by his hand! 


He did not speak of love, yet she began, 

To deem the love that in her spirit burned, 

Would surely at the last be well returned, 
For if be chanced to see her faint or wan, 

His brow grew grave, and he would ask if ought 

Of sadness on Icilia did intrude, 

With such a marked and deep solicitude, 
That she may be forgiven the hopeful thought ; 
And Leonora now was far away! 

Winning all hearts upon a foreign shore, 

Perbaps she might return to them no more ; 
What to her hopes did not her wishes say ! 


. 7 - - * - 
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Step firmly on the shore! the mazy boat 
Still hath left all its motion in her limbs, 
Still in her head the dizzy heeling swims, 

And all the town before her seems afloat,— 

A train of damsels follow from the shore, 

Who doth not know the Lady Leonore! 


Icilia sate all calmly by the sea, 
That the fresh breeze might fan her placid face, 
That now bath worn so much of living grace; 
And lo, Leontius shares with her the free, 
And pleasant wind! A glad and thankful train 
Are passing, landed from the unsteady main, 
Brought to their native land in joy again. 
There is the fairest, with but little bloom 
Left in the cheek o’er which the snowy plume 
Droops, floating in the wind. Ah! his fond eye 
Hath seen her—and she feeleth who is nigh 
And the red blush is up again, as deep 
As ever:—Will her passion never sleep ? 
She never hath forgotten him—and he, 
Is she not still his own bright deity ? 
And for Icilia—that pale silent star, 


She shone but when that sun was hidden afar! 


a * * * iad 


Oh, pale Icilia! waken! wherefore thus 

Are thy meek eyelids closed, and thy pure cheek 
Pillowed against the last enduring house, 

The chilly tombstone—Art thou grown too weak 
To hasten home without an hour of rest, 
Inthe old church? The bridal twain are gone, 
Leontius and his beauteous Leonore— 

How very quiet, maiden, is thy breast! 
Thou seemest lifeless as the marble stone 

Thou leanest on—wake, lady—can it be! 
Icilia! there the chain was rent from thee,— 
Thy heart is broken thou wilt mourn no more! 


Liverpool, England, 1840. 


KNOW NOT WHAT YE ASK.’’ 


an f 


Wov tp ye sip from the golden cup of fame? 
Would ye strive for the meed of a deathless name? 
Would ye nerve the soul for the glorious task ? 

Ye know not, ye dream not, the boon ye ask! 


Do ye pant for the wealth of the buried mine? 
Would ye crush thy soul on the idol shrine? 
Would ye shroud the heart in a golden mask? 
Ye know not the fearful boon ye ask! 


Would ye share in the glorious gift of song? 

Can ye meekly bear with neglect and wrong ? 
Would ye live with the depths of thy soul unread 2 
Then know what ye ask, e’er the prayer be said! 


Would ye move in the holy light of love ? 
Would ye spread your wings for a home above? 
Would ye sue for the dove of peace to rest 

Its folded pinions within thy breast ? 


Would ye list to the still, small voice of God ? 
Do ye joy to walk where a Saviour trod ? 
Do ye pray for strength in the glorious task? 
Then know ye the precious boon ye ask. 
INEZ. 


Boston, Sept., 1840. 
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“ What roeky Isle, what bay is this? 
The rock, the bay, of Salamis !”—Byron. 


se Wd 


IN 1835. 


BY J. DOW. 


In the autumn of the year 1835, [ronsides”’ 
entered the port of Athens, and anchored under the tomb 
of Themistocles. It wasa beautiful day when we sailed 
up the A.gean: and, as we left our white trail upon the 
dark blue waters of the restless sea, island after island of 
the Archipelago, like the heroes of antiquity, past 
like fleeting shadows away. Paros and Anti-Paros, 
Egina and Hydra, the Columns of Sunium, and the 
rock of Salamis—they rose and faded upon the sight, 


beautiful even in their loneliness. Ob, it was a glorious 


‘time; and the two half spent showers that past away, at 


our approach, the one to the mountains of Peloponessus, 
and the other to the hills of Attica, gave evidence that 


the stars of glory floated above our halls of iron thun- 


| 


der. A rainbow hung over Athens as the “Constitution” 


came too in the Piraeus. ' 


He had a 


frank bluff way with him, which pleased his friends and 


Our Commodore was something of a wag. 


confounded his enemies. I was achicken of his,as they 
say at sea, and therefore had more frowns and smiles 
than generally fall to the lot of an idler on board a man- 


The 


next morning was the Sabbath, and the sun came up, 


of-war. It was about sunset when we anchored. 
over the hills of Attica, and with a gorgeous smile, 
welcomed us to the Tomb of Agis. Athens lay before 
us, and the Albanian glowed upon us from the treeless 
shore. 

A Sabbath in Greece—a Sabbath among the Tombs— 
No sound of “ the church going bell’ was heard, pealing 
from the hill tops and the green valleys, or dying away 
in melodious echoes amid the ravines of the grey headed 
mountains. A few kiacks glided swiftly by us, and a 
Greek boy lay watching us on the brown and quiet shore. 
How different from my own New-England, teeming as 
she was with thousands of happy worshippers, and the 
thought of her altar-covered hills, came across my mind 
like a pleasant dream, and carried me back to my school- 
boy days, when I read of the Venitians at the Piraeus, 
and the capture of the Lions of Saint Marks, which 
rested upon the abutments of the gateway through which 
we had entered. Theabutments were plainly to be seen 
below the green waters; but the lions were in Venice. 


It is customary on board of vessels of war, for them to 


salute the flag of the country at which they arrive before, 


allowing officers or men to visit the shore on pleasure. 
Our Commodore, therefore, sent his flag-ofticer post haste 
to Athens, on a jackass, to see the King, or his ministers, 
and make the necessary arrangement for giving and 
receiving the salute. The rest of us were kept on board. 
We, that is, another landsman and myself, who had not 
eaten salt junk and drank ropy water all our days, began 


to grow tired of restraint. So we paced the deck im- 


| patiently, and looked daggers at the cabin door, while 


we sent forth flashes of desire towards the Grecian hills. 
Noon came, and I became still more impatient. At this 
moment, a marine bounced up the companion way, and 


w 


we 
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summoned me tothecabin. I entered—the Commodore, 


in a white flannel round-a-bout, was busily engaged in | 
| Obelisk, had felt his power upon the plains of Egypt; 


proving the difference between turkey grease and appe- 


tiie. He was a specimen of the old school, and cared | 


but little for smelling bottles, white gloves, or quizzing 


glasses. He could use a bandanna, instead of a linen- 
cambric handkerchief; and, as for lemonade and 
sandwiches, when he beheld them, where were they? 
He was, in fact, a Behemoth when good liquids were 
before him—an earthquake when waffles and sponge-cake 


were to be swallowed: and a fit of the fever and ague, 


when any one deserved a shake-down. 
He eyed me over his half-eaten drumstick, as I entered. 
and I perceived, with pleasure, a lurking devil in his eye. | 
“Do you wish to go on shore ?”’ said he. 
“Certainly.” I replied, feeling my heart beating quick | 


with anticipation. 


“‘ Then, sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ go to the officer of the deck, 
have my boat manned, go in it to the shore, hire a jack- 
ass, go to Athens, see the King and then return and tell 
me how he looks.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” LTreplied, and left the cabin, duly | 
appreciating his kindness. 

He wished to smuggle me on shore, and I was well 
pleased to get into Greece in his own way. The lieuten- 
ants looked grum at me, as I went over the ship’s side, 
and the middies whispered, ‘ fresh grub,” in my ears, 
from the gun-deck ports, as I descended the accommo- 
dation ladder. After a few stout strokes, we reached the 
shore, and I stepped out upon the soil of Greece, while 
the boat returned to the ship. Having hired an old 
white horse, whose appearance gave evidence of sobriety 
and docility, I departed for the inland city, over a 
McAdamized road. 


asses, in Minorca, having been unceremoniously pitched 


I had learned to repudiate jack- 


over one’s head on an excursion towards Mount Toro. | 
My horse was incapable of running, end I was obliged to 
content myself with his snail-like pace. An Albanian, 
now overtook me, with bis sash full of pistols and dag- 
gers. He wasa saucy dog; riding up close to me, he 
stuck his head in my face, and burst into a horse laugh. 


‘“‘Parles vous Francaise?’’ said I. 


“ Nox,”’ replied the Albanian. 
** Who are you ?”’ said I, in English. 
“« Nox,”’ replied the Greek. 


‘Go to the devil!” said I, getting angry. | 


‘“« Nox,’’ said he. 

Then riding close alongside of me, he ran the sharp 
heel of his shovel formed stirrup about an inch into my 
Rosinante’s side, and away we both went, upon a hard 
gallop, through the olive groves, to the city, whose name 
alone, hung, like a shade of glory, over the uninhabited 
plains. I was armed, and my uninvited guide saw my 
pistols, and kept at a more respectful distance. In a 
few minutes, we came to the road that branches to 
Athens. I threw the Greek a small ¢oin, and pursued 
my way with less speed, while he, turned into the olive 


groves, and passed out of sight. 


Time, that fell destroyer of all things below the im- | 
perishable heavens, had been busy, in scattering the 


K in 


v 
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!|ashes of ages upon the works of mortals. The gigantic 


Sphynx, the massive Pyramid, and the tall and pictured 


Greece and her temples, her sages and her poets, had 
passed away. The wild dog howled upon the Pynx of 
Demosthenes, and the owl hooted from the broken 


portico of the Parthenon. I stood in Athens, at the hour 


‘of sunset. It was a glorious moment. Autumn had 


browned the plains of Attica, and the deep purple of the 
evening, rested like a cloud upon the sharp angles of 
Hymettus, while a fleecy cloud of purest white, floated, 
like a plume, from the brow of old Anchesmus. Silence 
brooded over the Socinian grove, and the ocean broke in 
hollow murmurs upon the sunken columns of Cape 
It was a land of silence and departed 
glory. It was an hour of splendor and of glorious recol- 
lections. 

I stopped upon the summit of Mars’ Hill. The altar 


to the Unknown God, was not to be seen. A marble 


‘ball, manufactured by the Turks, from the columns on 


the Acropolis, and which had been fired at the Greeks, 
lay at my feet; while a solitary grass-hopper, chaunted 
vespers at the Shrine of the Areopagii. As I rested 
upon the grass, I pulled from my pocket a little bible, 


and read the chapter of Acts, aloud. 


Reader, the foot of Paul had trod the spot where I 
rested; there, too, the Athenians, who were constantly 
seeking after some new thing, received the words of in- 
spiration from the lips of the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
The same sun was then shining upon me. The same 
crass was waving in the breeze, and, save the loneliness 
of the hill side, the scene, in all its solemn grandeur, was 
realized. Nature works but few changes in the earth, in 
the longrun. True, earthquakes may swallow up cities, 
and roll the waves of ocean over the land, and whirl- 
winds may spin away the giants of the forest, still, the 
seeds of the grove will linger in the soil, and the son of 
the oak, the chestnut, and the olive, will find a strong 
foothold, in the steps of their sires, and wave in summer 


glory above their mouldering trunks. Such is the 


/ economy of God, in relation to the products of the soil ; 


life is constantly springing up from death, and the flowers 


bloom brightest, that are nurtured by decay. Not so, in 


' ° . . 
regard to man. His race is ever changing, and the 


children of one generation despise the deeds, and blot out 
the very names of their fathers. An army marches over 
the land, and the people become freemen or slaves. 
Blest or cursed with intelligence, each individual steers 
his own frigate, as suits him best, across the ocean of 
time: and eternity alone can discover to his neighbors, 
the spot where he makes the land. 

On the hill of Athens [ felt my hair rise and my 
heart beat quick, with emotions of awe, as fancy pictured 
to my busy brain, the scenes of other times. Saul of 
Tarshish stood in his native dignity before me, and 
beside me, towered the marble Altar of the Unknown God. 


| The seats, where the Sages of Greece once sate, to 


doom the criminal to the hemlock, now presented a 


| regular appearance, though almost effaced by the foot of 


the wandering scholar. The moss violet and the yellow 
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cup waved along them, and the rank weeds shot up from 
the alluvial soil, at the base of the hill. 

A solemn feeling pervaded my inmost soul. 
steps echoed fearfully loud as I wandered from seat to 


seat, and the voices of other days seemed to whisper to 


me in the rustling of the grass, and in the flowers lonely | 


whistle on the distant moor. 

The strain of a far off bugle, now aroused me; I turned 
towards the seat of learning and the arts. The proud 
monuments of sculptors and architects, stood like spirits 
in their snowy robes upon the Acropolis. Below me, a 
few scattered hovels, with here and there, the broken 
pillars of a triumphal arch or a pictured wall, met my 
gaze. 

The waters sluggishly picked their way along the 
pebbly bed of the lilisus, and the crane fished in the 
turbid pool at the base of the ruined temple of Jupiter. 
A Bavarian soldier, with his musket glittering in the 


purple light, stalked along the gate-way of Minerva’s 


Temple, and a Greek boy lay sleeping upon the steps of 


the Temple of Theseus. 
plaintive sad. 
distance from me, an Albanian and his daughter, dressed 
They 


appeared to be worshipping the God of their fathers, 


I looked up, and beheld, at a short 
in the rich and imposing costume of their race. 


upon this memorable hill, and often did they stretch their 
hands towards the gorgeous tinted west. They seemed 
to be the remnant of Grecian glory, calling back the 
majesty of the past, from the ever moving car of time. 

A heavy cannon now thundered along the Piraeus, and 
its echoes died away upon the rock of Salamis. I started, 
the “‘Constitution” had fired her evening gun, and the 


etars and stripes of the west, glitterd as they fell from 


their airy height, and then disappeared upon the deck of 


the grim old battle-ship. 

The Albanians had clasped their hands in prayer, and 
while their dark hair streamed in the wind, and their 
bosoms heaved with emotions of holy and deep-toned 


feeling, I passed unnoticed before their fixed eyes, and 


reached my Posada, in the main street of Athens, in 
safety. A Borrico now brayed by my side, and a ragged 


son of Attica sold me a mock antique, for more than his 
King had paid him fora year’s service, as a hanger on at 
the Capitol. 

It grows dark surprisingly fast in the Eastern climes, 
and before I could take my scanty meal of sausages and 
beans, a distant thunder storm had come down from 
Corinth, and lingered upon the Chair of Xerxes. A 
growling, long and deep, hastened my departure, and I 


mounted my old white, with the delightful anticipation 


of having my throat cut in a tempest, on the plains of | 


Greece. I had hardly entered the olive groves, when a 


couple of horsemen, came rattling after me. 
of their ponies’ hoofs nearer to my ears. I determined, 
therefore, to haul my wind, and take a path that branched 


off of the main road. Nosooner had I made up my mind 


than I spurred my leaden-heeled charger to his mettle, 


and in a few seconds, reached a secure place in the 


thicket. The horsemen passed along the road, at a swift 


My foot- | 


: i 
At this moment, I heard a 


I heard 


their arms jingle, and every moment brought the clatter 
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pace, and I followed the path, expecting to strike the 
main road at a point nearer the harbor. The thunder- 
cloud, now gave evidence of its nearer approach, and the 
wailing of the distant hurricane, came echoing upon the 
agitated atmosphere. Deep darkness now closed around 
me. Allat once, my horse stopped, and gave me to 
' understand he would go no farther in that direction. I 
preparedtodismount. As I reached my right foot down, 
to touch the ground, with my hands on the saddle, and 
my left foot in the stirrup, I perceived that there was no 
ground to stand on. I therefore, mounted again, and 
descended on the other side in safety,—a flash of light- 


ning now showed me, that I was in the midst of the ruins 


}of ancient Athens, and that I stood upon a precipice of 


about forty feet in height. The same flash of lightning, 
discovered the main road, and a narrow path leading into 
| it, and I accordingly, made a sudden exit from the ruins 
of centuries. With my bridle-reins in my hand, I came 
out of the valley of dangers, and soon reached the 
Mc Adamized way. 

In a few moments, I dismounted at a miserable shanty, 
/and taking a draught of gin and rose-water, repaired on 
board the frigate in a kiack. AsI came alongside, much 
merriment was caused by my novel barge, with one oars- 
}man, and sundry good natured jokes, that had travelled 
through all the ward-room messes, from the days of Noah 
down, were dug up and thrown at me as original, real 

impromptus, bythe young officers of the mess. The Com- 
|| modore gave me a precious rowing for staying out of the 
ship so late, and the purser was very particular to know 
| whether I had seen the King. I had caught a glimpse 
of Otho, riding in his coach, with a soldier on the foot- 
board, armed with a blunderbuss, and decorated with two 
large letters on each shoulder—O. O.—I therefore re- 


| plied, that I had seen his majesty. 


| How do you know it?” said the good natured com- 
| mander of the strong-box, shaking his sides like a kettle 
‘of jelly. 

‘¢ Because, he had O. O. on his shoulders, a crown on 
‘his coach panel, and a footman in uniform, armed witha 
blunderbuss, and topped off with a cap and feathers,” 


| replied I, laughingly. 


| 

} ‘“‘ Feathers,”’ said the purser, puckering up his mouth, 
1} ; F —_ : 

|; and putting himself in an attitude. ‘‘ Feathers are no 


i sign of a duck’s nest, Mr. Secretary,” 

1 A loud roar of mess laughter, which was repeated in 
|| the steerage, followed this precious ebullition of bilge- 
i water wit, and went up the windsail to the quarter-deck, 
|| with the dead air of the apartment. 

“Ten o’cloek,” said the master-at-arms, entering the 
Out went 


| 
ward-room with a dark lantern in his hand. 


our last candle in an instant, and then all hands turned 


|}in. Soon deep sleep held in silence mv jolly messmates, 
1 with the exception of the purser, who w hispered feathers, 
| and snored duck’s nests, all night. 

Now, when the morning had come, the flag of Greece 
|, was hoisted at our main-royal mast-head, and a salute of 
'| twenty-six guns was fired, which was duly returned, by a 
! couple of gun brigs, in the harbor. 

The Commodore and his officers, then made prepara- 


|| tions to visit his majesty, King Otho, at his royal resi- 
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dence, a few rods from the ruins of the Ancient City. 
Such a scene as followed, beggars descriptive language. 
The long voyage from the Isles of Crane sand washer- 
women, had made sad havoc with clean linen and clear 
starching, and bright buttons looked green, and cocked 
hats appeared rusty. Muckle whangers clung to their 
cold sweated scabbards: and white unmentionables had 
been blessed with a “ smart sprinkle” of iron rust and 
gun-powder smoke. 
fleshy upon the deep, and the coats that once knew us, 
knew us no more. Such a running for the tailor, sucha 
stretching of clothes, and such brushing, blacking, cursing 
and polishing, never was seen before, excepting in a man- 
Whiting 


beer, Day & Martin, and whiskey, peeped from every 


of-war, under similar circumstances. and sour 
state-room, and the scent thereof, was as the scent of 
many groceries. After three hours active service, in 
which more buttons had been sewed on than are fastened 
in a city in a week, we assembled on the deck. Our 


We had a fresh look 


about us, and every cocked hat seemed to say, ‘You! 


efforts had not been unavailing. 


pick at me and I[’ll pick at you.”’ Our first Luff, who 


was a man of taste, seemed to be taken by an agreeable | 


surprise, and above all, my own appearance astonished 
him, for I had a new coat on, and a pair of Mahon boots, 
He eyed 


my coat narrowly, and well he might, for it was his own, | 


armed with brass spurs, six inches in length. 
with the shoulder strap off. Having pronounced us | 
fit for duty, he reported us as_ being ready, to the 
Commodore, and at the cabin door awaited for the egress 
of power. 

“* Seven bells,” thundered the orderly. 


“Seven bells,” growled the quarter-master. 

“Seven bells,” struck the messenger-boy, on the old | 
ding-dong at the pump,—and seven bells it was. 
_ The cabin door flew open. The Commodore, covered | 
with gold lace above, and brimstone colored cloth below, 
bearing a tremendous cheese toaster, arose in his majesty, 
and like a second Neptune, in regimentals, looked out 
upon the sea. He had no three-pronged fork in his 
hand, but his coat was swallow-tailed, and his sword, 
when buckled on, made him resemble the Ocean God 
astride of his trident. 

We soon shoved off, and in a few moments, landed in 
Greece. <A hundred Borricos were now offered to us to 
ride to the Capitol on, but as there were but forty officers, 
forty Borricos were declared sufficient. Soon the word 
was given, and the cavalcade took up its line of march. 
Such a singular body of mounted men never approached 
the 


purchased cocked hats without trying them on, and of 


Mistress of Learning before. Several of us had 
course, they fitted like Major Downing’s coat, which he 
purchased with puckery apple-sauce. Round went several 
of our hats upon our heads with every slant of wind, and 
away bounded our jackasses, who were constantly spurred 
on by their owners, who accompanied them for that pur- 
pose, and who were enabled to keep up with us, by 
hanging on their tails. Away went the Commodore, 
before, with a ragged Greek hanging on behind: and 
away went the Captain’s clerk in the rear, with a couple 


of boys entailed upon his animal, fighting for the exclusive 


Besides, many of us had grown 
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privilege of being dragged in the dirt for a shilling. 
Surely, monopolies are not confined to this country or to 
England. An American, on a lean horse, in a short 
rusty frock coat, with a pair of cazinett trowsers below 
it, and carrying a blue cotton umbrella in his hand, met 
us at the olive groves, and welcomed us to Greece. It 
was the Rev. Jonas King, the talented and praise-worthy 
missionary to Greece, who had just returned from Corinth, 
and who hastened to welcome his countrymen to the land 
where— 
‘‘Learning slumbers in her marble grave.” 

When the missionary reined in his steed, and awaited 
the approach of our party, sundry jokes upon his person 
were passed from the rear guard to the middle division, 
but when it was ascertained that he was an American 
missionary, a man of talent and great learning, and when 
one of the company had sworn upon his saddle pommel, 
that he was the husband of that identical maid of Athens, 
who had stolen Lord Byron’s heart away, and who had 
refused to return it to him until he had sung a song for 
it—commencing with— 

* Maid of Athens, ere we part, 


Give, oh, give me back my heart. 
Fol, de rol.” 


The whole of the joking fever passed away, and the 
itching of respectful curiosity reigned in its place. 

The missionary, as our interpreter, now joined the 
cavalcade, and we entered Athens with a priest at the 
head, and a most contumacious pedagogue in the rear. 
Having selected a posada near the market-place, we 
left our animals, engaged dinner, and then took up our 
line of march for the King’s House. 

Winding along the margins of mud puddles, and 
scrambling over fallen pillars, and pieces of painted 
plastering, we drew up at the gate of royalty. After 
some ceremony, we were admitted. A score of English 
servants, in short breeches and white silk stockings, with 
0.0. on their backs, passed us along, to a set of Greek 
, thence we were escorted to an ante-room, by 
Presently, 


aids 
Bavarian officers, where we rested awhile. 
the Lord High Chamberlain, in jack boots, and a coat 
covered with silver, appeared, and led us by an entry, 
from little closet to little closet, to the audience chamber, 


“ Where the King was on his throne, 
With his beggars at his feet.” 

We, undoubtedly were, carried as many as eight times 
round the house, before We came to the audience room. 
As we entered, between a file of Bavarian officers, King 
Otho descended from his golden throne, and was intro- 
duced, by the Lord High Chamberlain, to “ Admiral 
Yellyot and his officaires.”” Otho now advanced three 
steps towards us, and was introduced to us separately, 
by our interpreter. He was a fine looking German youth, 
tall and slender, with a cream-colored skin, a mild blue 
eye, and auburn hair; dressed in a grey uniform, with 
red facings, diamond epaulettes, a diamond hilted sword, 
with a polished steel scabbard ; with a cocked hat, orna- 
mented with a diamond rose and a heron’s plume, under 
his arm. He seemed, as he stood before us, to have 
been taken from a band-box, and permitted to speak on 
Every button had an O. on it, and his 


One of our 


the occasion. 


epaulettes were stamped in the same way. 
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wags, upon being asked the reason of his wearing so 
many O's, said, that it was, because he owed for every 
thing he had on. This was stolen from Sheridan, but as 
it was applied in a different way, it was decreed to be an 


| 


original joke, and all hands gave a hearty laugh, after 


the Cornmodore and first Luff had set the example. 

We made some few mistakes, not having seen the 
Kings of the world at home before, and one of our num- 
ber capped the climax, by calling him, Mr. King. 
However, we got off pre ttv well, until it came round for 


Now, know ye, 


you must never turn your backs 


us to take leave. rentle read rs, tl if 


_ . aleyw thi 
upon royaity, 0 I 


must bow yourselves out, and leave the possibility of 


your failing down stairs, to Providence. We began to 


bow out,—I was in the rear rank, and had, as I said 


before, my long spurs on—with my eyes fixed upon the 


King, I scraped away, and all at once, I found myself 


plump against the Lord High Chamberlain, whom | 
I heard the 
Damn!” in 


and English, and turning my head, perceived the seven 


gafted with my rowels in each waxed boot. 


smothered exclamation of ‘Sacre French 
foot bear, twis ing his moustachios with one hand, and 
scratchir Y his calves with the other. ‘“« This is no time to 
swap jack-knives, or stand upon ceremony,” thought I, so 
turning to the right-about, I left the audience chamber, 
and made my way for the porch, where [ arrived some 
seconds before the others, aln ost convuis 
We next returned to our hot 
to the Mission- House. 


curiosity. 


ter. l,an 1 then proce eded 


The house of 
It had a little of every thing within its walls. 


Verde Antique, Parian Mart le, blocks from the Ac 


Mr. King, was a 


rovnolis 
i 

and stones from Jupiter’s Temple, and above all, in th 

inside, it had a Greek mistress. We were kindly receiv 


’ 


1 . ’ *, . , . 
by the lovely Gree k, who still dressed in her conntry’s 


costume, and at a signal, had sweet meats 
water presented to us. 

The Lady, herself, came to each one of 
a sing! 


sv,eet meats in a silver dish, and with 


spoon, put a mouthful inside of our lips, in reguiar order, 
commencing with the the Commodore, and ending with 
his clerk. <A sip of water from a single tumbler 
then given 


us, In succession, and conversation com- 


menced. Many sage inquiries were then made about 
Athens and its wonders. One wanted to see the place 
where T'roy stood, and another said, “‘He was ina 
great hurry to go upon Mecropolis and see the //ypar- 
thenon. Several curious discourses commenced upon 
the possibility of Demosthenes having a candle to put in 
his lantern before candle-wicking was known, and a great 
diversity of opinion arose, as to the precise quantity of air 
required to fill the Zemple of the winds ! 

After hearing the Lord’s Prayer in Greek, and a class 
of dark-eyed damsels of Attica, sing ‘‘ Old Hundred,” in 
modern Greek, we went out upon the Acropolis, Mr. 


King, and all. 


Roaming from spat to spot, we were slr- 


prised to find it sun-set before the ruins had been half 


explored. I entered one of the temples before I depai ted. 


A bank of earth, raised by the Turks, filled the centre, and 
the ceiling was covered with lamp-black from the smoke 


of their torches. g, were 


Marked upon this black ceilins 


to be seen the names of every traveller who had visited 


¢ 
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Athens. 


Byron and Hobhouse, and rejoiced that I had put myself 


I placed mv own there, near the names of 


: 
in a fair way to go down to posterity, in such noble com- 


pany, in lamp-black. It was night before we reached 


our ship, and the cock had crowed, loud and long, on the 


ew ; : 
Commodore’s hencoop, before we closed our eyes in 
I 


sicep. 


V\ ec | ad 


The next day, King Otho came to see us. 
our vards mounted, the flag of Greece fioating at our fore, 


t he came over the side, the 


, 
and the ofnece rs on deck. As 


band struck up a martial air,—the cannons thundered 


maiestically, and died away on Hydra and Egina: and 


1 


then the men on the yards sent forth three hearty cheers. 


The cheers of Freemen seemed to awa 


ken the dying spirit 
ane. dud me faites echo ame back fram the. wild 
of Greece, and a taint echo cam¢ } K trom tne wit 
. ) «] ); ns Th . ne} le 
mountain pass and the solitary plain. The French vessels 


of war in the bay of Salamis, had the flag of Greece 
, , ’ ' 1 ' } 

h yisted also, ar da salute thundered along that desolate 

bay. Having gone through the military ceremonies, the 


. . . ’ } ] ar 
Commodore invited the King and his suite below, to par- 


take of acollation. The gunner, now, under the superin- 

} aa e i. Ra ‘ | — 
tendance of the olicer of the deck, prepared to surprist 
the King, by exhibiting the wonderful properties of a 

| } ’ 1 ’ 

seven barreled gun, which carried seven hundred balls, 
ind whichonly needed to be i a * to seton the wnhoie 
ot ti cnarges. 

" ] } } ] , 

ihis treat was planned by t Commodore, some days 


before, and now, the curt 
and 


was brought upon the quarter-deck, and made 
I 


a swivel standard, and a monkey-tail for a handle, 


fast to the 


t ail, the muzzle pointing towards the sea, 
mo key-tail towards the mizen-mast King Otho having 
ied his royal appetite, ascended t ladder with the 
Commodore and his high 3 in compa The 
K vr, me ited the starboard hors -block, and the Com- 
modore t larboard, the seamen peeped from the fore- 
castle, and the officers wtood in the waist. The King’s 
suite were at the companion rail, and silence reigned 
‘‘ All ready with the gun, sir,’’ said the gunner touch 
ing his hat to the Commodore. 


rs) , 


‘‘ Then fire away, quickly,”’ said the Commodore in a 


; . 1 } ino 
eunner’s veoman now seized the monkey-tail. 


The gunner pulled the trigger, by means of a long string 
that was attached to it,—bang! bang! bang! went the 


gun, and then seven balls went off, in a lump, and a barrel 


burst. Down went the gunner and his yeoman, on deck, 


and round turned the discharging piece, and looked us 


- . , » . : . E ty es 
@ii 1n the lace; ball aiter Dail whistled over oul heads, 


and then the piece began to shoot lower; at this sudden 


turn in the aflair, the King and the Commodore, who 
were in danger every moment of being killed, stepped 
down about twelve steps at once, at the expense of rank 
and etiquette, and with the rest of us, brought the mizen- 
mast between the unmanageable gun and their bodies. 
The sailors threw themselves on the deck and laughed 
ready to split their sides. The gunner, now reached up 
his hand, and by main force, slewed the muzzle round, 
and then bent it down, so that it would hit against the 
taffrail, as it started from side to side. Having been thus 


relieved from the danger that at one moment seemed so 





] 
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great, the whole company laughed heartily at the joke, and 
took more wine in the cabin, and then the King and 
his suite retired; the ship saluting as before. 

The Commodore sent to King Otho, ‘a mate to the 
cannon that had been used on the day of his visit, witha 
letter, extolling its merits to the skies, and informing 
him, that one such gun would enable him to conquer his 
enemies, with but few troops, in a siege. The King 
replied courteously, but seemed to think that the gun in 
battle, might do more injury to his own troops, than to 
those of the enemy, on account of the odd way il had of 
looking at its friends when it was excited. 

This gun, the next year, upon the return of the squad- 
ron, burst also, and put the worthy gunner on the pension 
list, for an extinguished eye and a cracked head. So 
much for seven hundred guns in one. 

After spending a week in Athens, the ‘‘ Constitution” 
bade adieu to the hills of Attica, and stretched her white 
wings for the Levant. At evening, the Columns of Cape 
Colonne, gleamed in the moonlight. In the morning, 
they were lost in the distance, while the temples of Delos 


towered above her. 


TIME. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Time drops each day a chrystal screen 
The Present and the Past between, 
Whose thickening folds shut out at last, 
Points brilliant once with Hope’s gay light 
And Joy’s young sunshine round them cast, 
But now all lost to Memory’s sight, 
Or dimly seen, if seen at all;— 
Because the thin and glassy pall 
Which thickens round us, day by day, 
(Unlike the depths of summer air 

Which still are clear, however blue) 

Is dimmed with passion’s darkling hue, 
Or soiled by grief, or scratched by care,— 
And thus at last is quenched the ray 


Which still was bright when youth was gay. 


And yet old Time doth well repay 

The harm of shutting out the Past;— 
Those chrystal laminz which stay 

The piercing light on memory cast, 
Were once between our eager sight 

And that which in the Future lies ; 
Those folds which dim the Past to-night, 
Are found in morning’s rising light, 
Removed to bid the Future rise 


More clearly on the sight. 


And thus through life the morrow brightens, 
Just as to-day grows dim and gray;— 

The peace which now the bosom lightens 
Oft springs from griefs of yesterday, 

For o’er the Past doth Memory sway, 

And o’er the Future Hope preside, 

The former grave, the latter gay, 


The widow and the bride. ° 
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REPKINI, THE BRIGAND. 
From unpublished sketches of Russia and other lands. 


Tue Russian character, from the harsh and difficult 
language with which it is invested, is but little known, 
although that country occupies so considerable a portion 
in the policy of governments; much, therefore, which 
is indigenous to that soil, and which best pourtrays its 
national character, is clouded in obscurity. It is not 
from the actions of cabinets, or the impressions receiv- 
ed from diplomatic embassies, that you can correctly 
judge of the internal character of any people. It is 
amongst the middling classes of society—the peasan- 
try, and the working portion of the community that the 
national traits of a kingdom can be accurately defined. 
The serfs of Russia are, perhaps, the most degraded, the 
most ignorant of any race of human beings that are 
under the surveillance of a Christian government. A 
moral apathy pervades their whole body—a_ natural 
habit of bowing to oppression—a contented feeling with 
their immediate condition, and, singular to say, a love 
of country as fervent as any portion of humanity. It is 
but rare that a spirit of resistance is manifested to the 


despotic laws of the autocrat, knowing, too well, that 


his will is absolute, and that death, or worse, eternal 
banishment to Siberia, would be the punishment award- 
ed to such resistance. Vast as the country is, yet so 
completely organized are its laws, so strictly adminis- 
tered in every quarter of this tremendous region, that 
the smallest act of rebellion, down to the pettiest crime, 
is discovered and punished in the most summary and 
merciless manner. One instance of a master spirit, who, 


for a considerable time evaded and set at defiance the 


civil and military authorities, is worth recording A 
young Russian, of the name of Repkini, with a 
mind alive to the degradation to which, as a serf, he 
was subjected, dared to oppose the mandate of one of 
the noblemen who had treated his sister in the most 
cruel manner. The young man, with a heart bursting 
with indignation, remonstrated upon his cruelty—this 
was enough to call down the wrath of his despotic mas- 
ter. He was seized, and sentenced to perpetual con- 
finement in a mine upon the nobleman’s estate. By 
some means, however, he contrived to effect his escape, 
and taking to the forests, raised and organized a consi- 
derable band of followers, who, like himself deemed it 
better to brave the frown of justice, than live in the 
fetters of cruelty and degradation. For many months, 
this little but hardy band of peasants kept at bay the 
parties of soldiers sent to secure them. In almost every 
'| encounter, they proved victorious, and so famed did they 
| become, that Repkini was looked upon as the Mazzaroni 
of Russia. His name was associated with all that was 
romantic—his picture was blazoned in almost every 
window, and his life and adventures were told in 
prose, and sung in ballads. At length the spirit of the 
government was aroused to a more extended view of his 
character, and the position which he had assumed. 
Despatching a powerful force, they surrounded the valley 
in which he and his little band were stationed. Socom- 


| 
| 
|| pletely were they hemmed in—so utterly deprived of 
} ) 
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every hope of escape, that nothing but to surrender 
or to be cut to pieces, was now their only resource. 
The latter, in their opinion, was the most advisable, as 
surrender was only a preface to a more cruel punish- 
“The knout and Sibe- 


ria,’ exclaimed Repkini, “is ail that now is left us 


ment than immediate death. 


What say you, comrades, death, or eternal slavery?” 
Their response was one universal shout of approbation, 
and recklessly rushing upon the ranks of the kalmouks. 
But Repkini 


The strictest 


in a few minutes they were cut to pieces. 
was not doomed to perish so gloriously. 
injunction had been given that he should, at all hazards, 
and every sacrifice, be secured alive, so that he might be 
made a frightful example, to the determent of future 
offenders. On every hand he exposed himself to the 
fury of the horsemen, but in vain, ‘till at length despair- 
ing, and seeing no hope of escape, or chance of death, 
he endeavored to despatch himself by falling upon his 
sword ; but his design was frustrated, his person secured, 
and under a powerful escort, he was conveyed to Peters- 
burg. 

It was a beautiful morning in the month of July, that 
I was awoke at sunrise, by a loud rolling of drums. I 
sprang from my bed, and hastening to the window, saw 
a body of the municipal authorities, headed by several 
mounted kalmouks, marching along. My curiosity was 
excited, and upon inquiry, I found that the celebrated 
brigand, Repkini, who, for many months before, had 
occupied so much public attention, was, that morning, to 
suffer the punishment of the Knout. I had often heard 
of this mode of punition, but had never been a witness to 
it, and having a double desire to see this famous robber, 
I resolved, at once, to be an observer. Having arrived 


at the place of execution, I waited but a short time 


before the criminal was brought hither from the hotel of 


Police, bound down upon a rough wooden sledge—and 
surrounded by about a hundred individuals of the civil 
power, each carrying a musket. In front of these pro- 
ceeded six kalmouks on horseback, each with a sabre hang- 
ing by his left side, and by his right, was swung a lance, 
while in their hands they severally held a little whip of 


In 


police-men, armed with white staves: the whole under a 


leather. the rear, 
principal officer of horse. 

The unfortunate man, who had already twice under- 
gone a similar punishment, was now approached by the 
executioner, and prepared for the fulfilment of the sen- 
tence. He was stripped of every article of clothing, 
save a pair of coarse woollen drawers. A leather strap 
was then placed around his waist, and firmly buckled 
behind him, to a plank of wood. He was then, bya 
process of machinery, raised above the heads of the 


His 


feet were next bound firmly around the same plank of 


spectators, so that he might be seen and known. 


wood, while the top of it was cut slopingly, and in a 
manner to receive his neck and arms. About his throat 
was then passed a chord, which, at the same time, was 
carried to his arms, and fastened them tightly a little 
above the wrist, through iron rings; this was then 


brought down to corresponding ones at the bottom of 


the plank, to which his feet were also securely at-|) 


marched a numerous body of 


THE 


" 
{ 


| 


| 


'[ was suddenly recalled from my 
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tached. In this position the culprit was made to stand 


| with his back completely exposed, and perfectly unable 


to stir. 


This ceremony being finished, the nature of his crime 


and sentence were then read aloud, the spectators 
standing uncovered. Completely absorbed in the agony 


of suspense and terror, I forgot to remove my hat, when 
abstraction by a blow 
from a kalmouk, who ordered me to uncover, and, at 
the same time, followed me up with a repetition of the 
like, so that I was glad to remove to another place 
among the crowd. 


The executioner, habited in a black woollen dress, 


| now retired about six feet from the criminal, and com- 


menced his horrible business. Between each blow he 
always allowed an interval of about six seconds to take 


place. At the end of every seventy-five strokes, he dip- 


| ped the knout or lash in powdered brimstone, which, 


| mingling with the blood 


, gave it a deep purple color. 
This operation was resorted to, to prevent the chord 
from twisting and becoming a solid body. But in spite 
of this precaution, it became one thick and heavy lash, 
from every sweep which it received in the hands of the 


executioner, by being dragged along the earth, which, 


| mixing with the blood and brimstone, added it to its 


; scream 


| weight and elasticity. 


At the first blow, the poor wretch uttered one thrilling 
of agony, after which not another sound escaped 
his lips for one hour and a half, during which he received 
three hundred and sixty-six blows without cessation. 
The officer who was in command of the guard, and whose 
duty it was to see the sentence carried into execution, 
during the punishment, had sent a soldier to speak to 
him, but I was informed that he never replied. The 
question put to him was—*“ Did he repent?” 

The prisoner was now unfastened, and the servant of 
the executioner conducted him to a chair placed beside 


In 


affixed 


the sledge upon which he had been brought. this 


he was seated, while to the front of it was a 


mz chine of singular construction. It was furnished with 
sharp iron points, upon which his hands were placed, 
and a heavy weight falling upon them, these were 
forced through—a quantity of gunpowder was then rub- 
bed into the ble« ding wounds, so as to leave an everlast- 
ing mark. The same operation was repeated twice 
successively, after which his nostrils were slit open by a 
pair of sharp-pointed pincers. 

Notwithstanding this horrible execution, the prisoner 
underwent the latter part of his sentence, standing upon 
his feet, without the slightest support. He was then 
covered with his shirt, placed upon the sledge, and 
conducted back to prison, where, at the end of nine 
days, he expired in the most excruciating torture. 

On inquiring of one of the police who had seen him 
previous to his death, I was told that he saw him lying 
yn a bare oaken bench, attired only in his drawers, 
with his back quite uncovered, and his wounds festering 
from a want of dressing. The prisoner informed this 
individual that if he had not been permitted to bleed so 
freely, he was certain he would have recovered. 


The jailor, whom I contived'to interrogate upon this 
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point, replied that he had been forbidden to afford him 


any succor. Great God, was it not enough to torture, 


but that it was deemed necessary to resort to a refine- 


ment upon the most barbarous inhumanity. ‘ Were 
such the orders you received?” [ inquired. ‘ Was his 
sentence not fulfilled by the punishment of the knout ?”’ 

“No,” replied he, ‘the sentence is—‘ He ts to be 
left to die,’ and even if he had recovered, I understood 
he would have been sent to Siberia. But a policy of 
the most inhuman species is always resorted to by 
government, and which was exemplified in the case 
of Repkini, which is, that the unfortunate criminal, if he 
can be neglected and denied the rights of humanity, so as 
to expire in his dungeon, and fulfil the sentence of the 
law ‘to be left to die,’ saves the expense of his trans- 
portation to Siberia, and all further trouble which may 
arise from his confinement there. Such was the fate of 
this much-injured and murdered man—from opposition 
to a villain who had wronged his beloved sister in the 
most vital part. Power was paramount to virtue, wealth 
to poverty, and from daring to assert the prerogative of 
his manhood—the gift of his Creator, he was seized, 
manacled, and tortured—denied the common aid of 
humanity, and left to expire in the agony of soul and 
body, unpitied, unshriven and unwept. 


‘* Murmured he not at the cruelty of his fate? Spoke 


he of no kind one who was dear in his remembrance ?”’ I] 


asked of the jailor. 

“Yes! ‘My sister! my sister!’ were the last words 
that he uttered,” answered the callous keeper of the 
prison, with an air of the utmost carelessness. 

Poor Repkini, one heart has a sigh for thee, one eye a 


tear to weep for thy memory. H. 


— a 


FANCIES ON FAME. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


l. 
‘‘Qncer more upon the ocean!” Yet once more 
Launched in my slender barque of careless rhyme, 
Upon that deep, along whose sandy shore 
Are scattered hopes and phantasies sublime, 
Poets’ imaginings, sweet Fancy’s store, 
The hopes of Youth, its follies and its crime— 
And on this stormy sea I lift my sail, 
And bend my cheek to catch the favoring gale. 
Il. 
Here by a high and beaked promontory— 
Its name, Neglect—lie many a youngster dead; 
Some, whose great griefs are told in piteous story, 
And some, who ever from men’s knowledge fled, 
Working in cells and solitude for glory, 
And seldom bent in sleep the weary head— 
Then uttered to the world their burning songs ;— 
And some who hid, and some who told their wrongs. 


IIT. 
Ay, ‘till their hearts withered and shrank away, 
Scorching to embers with the genius-fire— 
Or burst and scattered into bloody spray, 


With the strong passion which did them inspire, 
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| And never quiet for a moment lay, 

But broke the heart, which those tormentors dire, 
Sorrow and care had gnawed and made their food, 
Feeding with it their clam’rous serpent brood. 

IV. 
Ay, here they lie, as when they were alive, 

With dim, deep eyes, like lamps, that of a night, 
Afar within a narrow hall may rive 

The darkness palpable—with cheek death-white, 
While, blue as seas wherein the Indians dive, 


| The veins are swelling in the forehead’s light— 


| And, as the struggle were this moment o’er, 
Nostril and lip are slightly tinged with gore. 
Vv. 
For these are they whose songs are now the food 
And inspiration of a thousand souls :— 
While this broad ocean, in its solitude, 
Laves their white feet, and still unceasing rolls— 
The dim monotony of its blue food 
On their dead ears; they live in deathless scrolls— 
Shelley and Keats, and Neele and Chatterton, 
With Savage, Nature’s most unlucky son. 
vi. 
| The wrecks of noble hearts are lying here, 
Anear this ocean, this deep sea of Fame, 
Shivered and broken, fire-consumed and sere, 
The soul of sorrow, and the soul of flame: 
The poet rests the conqueror anear, 
And unto both the world has given the name 
Of men whose great Ambition was the bane 
Which hurled them down, like gods, from theirhigh fane: 
VII. 
Upon this sea I dare to steer my barque— 
Bask in its calm, nor tremble at its storm— 
Dart through its mist and terror like the lark, 
And sing, like him, whene’er the sun is warm— 


Ride on its waves, and to its breakers hark, 


For the great waves that wreck the frigate’s form, 


Spare the small skiff that o’er the shallow glides, 
And where the tall ships strike, it safely rides. 
VIL. 

Oh, Fame, thou beacon set amid the shoals, 

| Where, like the wrecker’s light, thou lurest on 
The mariner to death! Thou to the souls 

| Of poets and philosophers, the sun, 

By which each one indites his golden scrolls, 

| Hoping that many an age his words will con. 

'It were but folly for my tongue to say 


Thou hast not lured me, too, along my way. 


IX. 


For thee the poet from the world doth go, 
And dries his heart up by the midnight lamp— 
|| For thee the chemist sits, and weak and slow, 
Peers into Nature. Thou dost only stamp, 
| And armies all the wide earth overflow, 
| Scale the grim breach, defend the desperate camp-— 
For thee the orator pours forth his lore, 


| And senates—nations quake his voice before. 
“ 








xX. 


And yet their empire is not absolute. 
The love of gold and woman share with thee 
The human breast, and thy command dispute— 


The latter thou canst conquer frequently ; 


Thy fiery voice can overcome the mute 
And gentle eloquence of woman’s plea, 
And led by thee, the warrior leaves his bride, 


ln hope to be by glory deified. 
XI. 


The former is, alas! too staunch a foe, 
And where it enters in, thy reign is over: 
But I, nor love of gold or woman know— 
Homeless and hopeless, doomed to be a rover— 
No spring of love around my heart may flow ; 
What I have been oblivion must cover; 
Although ‘tis hard to learn, the task forget— 


The memory of pleasure tortures yet. 
XII. 


But still there is a passion in the breast, 


\ grasping after thee and thine, oh, Fame! 
The last sad flashes from the dim unrest 

Of the phosphoric cup, now nearly tame— 
The last lone gaspings of the heart opprest 

With woe—the last brief quivering of its flame! 
Open my heart, when death has stiffened it, 


And there, within its core, you'll find Fame writ. 
XIII. 


And yet I’m conscious this will prove a vision— 
This hope of winning from the world renown ; 
*T will prove like those delusive dreams, Elysian, 
Of love and joy which did my boyhood crown. 
Methinks I see the world smile, with derision, 
More cutting even than its fiercest frown— 
Yet still the heart with fate and fortune copes, 


Pierced with the breaking of these fragile hopes. 


Onward, again! My words of grief are spoken, 
And thought is driven to her ruined nook: 
Lets laugh again! The heart that hath been broken, 


Wears often to the world a careless look, 


And showeth not, by any outward token, 


The desolations that no utterance brook: 
So I shall doff, again, Care’s sombre casque, 


And mingle in the great world’s glitt’ring masque. 


XV. 


Behold the characters that cross our way! 


Turband and caftan, toga, domino ! 
Here beauty and delight around us play. 


As, on a night of June, the fire flies glow— 


Here, from the youngster to the sere and grey, 


Mankind is eddying, in its whirl and flow— 


All guided by that argument so old 


And so convincing to the many—gold! 


THE DYING 


| about his name. 


all the excellent that have lived. 


BOY. 


eS OTIene BOT, 


AND THE GOOD CHEVERUS. 


SEBA SMITH. 


BY 


MRS. 

Youna Edward Stevens laid down the life of the good 
Bishop Cheverus, and pressed his thin, pale hand to 
his eyes, for the tears were swelling thickly from beneath 
it. .He was a child yet, scarcely thirteen, bright, good, 
and learned, for his years, but sickness lay with a heavy 
hand upon him, and the boy knew, that ere the autumn 


j 


should have passed away, the dry leaf would rustle upon 


his grave. 

His mother was by, and she gently removed his hand, 
wiped the tears from his eyes, and laid her cheek to his 
high, pale forehead. 

‘You go to a more beautiful world than this, my son, 


1 \ 
1Ou,.ad 


where is wisdom and knowledge and love. o not 


shrink from suffering, my noble-minded child, for that 
appeals only to the body—tell me all that you fear—all 
that you feel.” 
Edward put his arms about her neck, and wept freely. 
‘“‘T was thinking of how much the good can do in the 
world—and I shail do nothing—the world will be no 
better that Ll have lived in it, dear mother.”’ ; 


You 


Have you not trained your 


“Say not so, my own son. have done much, 
very much good, already. 
own spirit to gentleness, and goodness—to faith in God, 


and submission to His holy will? 


This is a great work, 
my child—the greatest the human mind, even in long 
life, can achieve. Then (and she pressed him closer to 
her bosom) you have accomplished a great mission 
besides. You have called into exercise the sweetest and 
purest affections of your mother. You have taught me 
to prayas I never could have prayed but for you, 
Edward, and while talking with thee upon those exalted 
hopes that have not earth fer their object, I have found 
my own faith deepened, my hopes purified, and a power 
imparted, of which once I could scarcely have dreamed. 
Say not you have lived in vain, my beloved, when ,so 
much has been done through your agency,” 

The eye of the young sufferer was meekly raised, he 
clasped his thin hands, and an unearthly smile dwelt 
upon his lips. ‘“ Father, I thank thee,”’ he articulated. 
Then reverting to the first object of thought, he said, 
‘“‘ Let us talk, my dear mother; Ll am weary, and cannot 


read. The good pass from the earth, but not so the 
good they have done.” 

‘“No, my son, and though the great and powerful, 
with their deeds, fade from the records of man, a per- 


The 


despised Nazarene, wandering about the mountains of 


petual halo lingers about the memory of the good. 


Judea, his locks wet with the dew of the night, scofled 
at, perverted and forsaken, seemed little likely to sur- 
vive the ignominy of the great tragedy of Calvery. But 
think of the thousands who have since died, relying 
upon his promises, reposing upon his love, and think 
how the affections of the good, through all ages, centre 
So in a more limited sense it is with 
They form a nucleus, 


gathering about them the sympathies of all the good 
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that succeeded them. The humblest child with a pure! 
and loving heart, may sway the feelings of a thousand. 


| filthy apartments, and the poverty to be seen all around 


‘them, and was even paddled across the Penobscot in 


Edward smiled gently; a flush passed over his pale «one of those frail canoes, that the weight of a finger 


forehead, and the blue veins dilated, as if stirred by | 
exalted thoughts, and he whispered gently, ‘‘Go on, 
dear mother.”’ 

The mother brushed the tears from her eyes, but she 
was no weak and ordinary woman, to weep when good 
could be done, and she pressed the pale boy to her 
bosom and continued, 

“Yes, the glitter that surrounds the conqueror, the | 
great of the earth, merely, must pass away, but goodness 
is eternal. In the eyes of Him who seeth not as man 
seeth, the gentle, the prayerful and submissive child may | 
have better fulfilled his destiny than the sage or the 


philosopher. It is the good, only that win the affec- }) 


tions; and we love them even as if present with them, 


ages after they may have passed away; and we res 
| them. Nothing could be undertaken, unless first sanc- 
‘tioned by him. Though of a different faith, we cannot 


them becanse the elements of geodness are in our own 
hearts. You, my son, have thrilled with admiration in 
reading of the all but Christian philosophers, Socrates 
and Plato; and it is so, and will always be so, with | 
every generous-hearted school-boy. This is why we 
love to read of such men as Rahmuhan Roy, and Oberlin, 
and Felix Noff, who were ready to sacrifice every thing , 
in life, to truth and virtue. All, that will, can make the 


same sacrifices. You, my son, I am quite sure, would 


have been ready to do as much as any of these, or as |! 


much as your favorite Cheverus, had it been the will of 
our father to continue here. But he graciously accepts 


the desire, for the performance of the work.” 


; 


The mother’s voice trembled, and tears came to her |! 
| the privations of a poor and humble diocess, in America, 


eyes. ‘Be comforted, my dear mother,” said the sick 


boy, ‘all is for the best.” 
** Many talk of the sufferings, the trials, and priva- 


tions to which the good are subjected in this life. But! 


with men of such exalted virtue, these cease to be trials, 


' 
; 


for their glorious conceptions are fixed upon things too | 
| 


lofty to be moved by the petty vexations of this world. 


What are poverty and the contempt of little men, to him ' 
who is absorbed in the majesty of virtue—who regards | 
the loftiness of goodness, rather than the tinsel of wealth? | 
When the good Bishop Cheverus carried the wood, 
split with his own hands, into the chamber of the sick 


wife of the sailor, did he feel degraded by the meanness 


| 
| 


of the service? No, for it was ennobled by the princi- 
ple of benevolence. So when he broke his last crust | 
amongst the poor of his flock, who came to him as to a 


° } 
common father, did he feel the pressure of poverty ? | 


No, for he gloried to be like his Divine Master in 
humility and poverty. 

The records of man can afford nothing more truly 
noble, than the good Bishop, domesticated with the | 
poor Indians, partaking of their ill-prepared fare, sleeping | 
upon their rude skins, and visiting their wild wigwams | 
in the midst of storms and cold, that he might reveal to 
them the hopes of a better faith, and win them to the 
knowledge of the true God. I can realize the whole 
merit of the sacrifices he must have made, for I once 
visited the very tribe where he labored so long and faith- 
fully. I witnessed their ill-constructed dwellings, their | 
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might upset. It might have been the very one that 
conveyed the good Cheverus upon some of his errands 
of love. But in the midst of al] their debasement and 
poverty, the influence of the good Bishop was plainly 
discernible. The only framed building on the island, at 


, that time, was the church, surmounted by the cross, and 
it was kept neat and orderly. The dead body of a 


| woman who had died seventy miles up the river, had 
been brought down to the common place of burial, and 
was reposing in a rude white coffin, with the crucifix at 
the head, waiting for the last rights of their religion. 
When they went to the grave-yard to dig the grave, I 
| observed that each was ornamented with a wooden cross. 
They spoke of their Priest, Bishop Cheverus, with the 


greatest reverence and love. His word was a law to 


but admire the devotion and Christian piety, which 
prompted such saerifices and labors for the good of a 


poor and obscure tribe of men, at that time on the out- 
! 


, skirts of uncivilization. 


| In poverty and trial, the good man is perpetually 
jreminded “wherein his great strength lies,” and he 
| resorts constantly to God for support. But it is pros- 
perity that tests the intrinsic excellence of character. 


So it was with the good Cheverus. He knew this, and 


'| shrunk from the honors ready to be heaped upon him. 


With a noble humility he feared to hazard the test, and 
| chose the works of benevolence, the labors of love, under 


_to the honors that awaited him in his native country. 
But he needed not have shrunk from the trial, great as 
| it undoubtedly was, to one pure and self-distrusting, as 
| was the good Bishop. His humility never forsook him. 


He still might be found in the cabins of the poor and 


| the suffering, imparting relief, and speaking the language 


of hope and comfort. His sympathies were not with 
| the great, the affluent, whose followers are many, but 
' with the lowly, the outcast, the degraded, the suffering, 


ito whom he might impart relief, countenance, and pro- 


|; tection. The rich carpets of his palace were as often 


| trod by the houseless beggar as the rich and powerful; 
for all knew that the good Cheverus had an ear for 
levery tale of misery, and a heart and hand to afford 


| relief. 


Noble example of Christian love and lowliness of 
‘heart. Blessed follower of the meek and loving Jesus, 
would that more would follow in thy footsteps! Ed- 
| ward’s eye kindled as his mother recited passages in 
the life of Cheverus. 

“Oh, my dear mother, I will not weep that I cannot 
walk in the footsteps of the good Bishop, for God has 
been pleased to order otherwise. I shall pass from the 
earth only to live in Heaven. And yet, mother, dear 
mother, the suffocation, the agony of the last moment, I 
do, do shrink from it. The mystery of death—it is ter- 
rible,” and the sick boy pressed his mother’s neck with 
he convulsive tenderness. 

















A SCENE 


The mother fell upon her knees beside the dying boy, | 


and prayed fervently, thut these fears might pass from 
the spirit of her noble-minded child—that the gloom, 
resting upon the valley of the shadow of Death, might 
be dispelled by the glorious light of immortality. 
Calmly, and most fervently did that widowed mother 
When she had 


finished, a sweet smile was resting upon the lips of 


pray beside the bed of the dying boy. 


Edward, his blue eyes were looking up with an expres- 
sion of holy contemplation. 

“Thy prayer is heard, dear mother,” he whispered ; 
‘* death is but the rending of the veil. 
Jesus, the ‘ Veil of the Temple was rent.’ I see it now 
—the good, the beautiful are there.” 

His mother pressed his lips to hers; the blue eyes 
closed ; young Edward had gone to his home. 


A SCENE IN LIFE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Yes! thirty years have rolled away, 
Since these sad eyes beheld the day; 
My youth has passed, and there are now 
Some manhood wrinkles on my brow— 
Some lines of thought, and some of grief, 
And frost has touched my summer leaf. 
Oh, mournful lot! that cares and fears 
Have made me older than my years— 
That my swift sands of life have run, 
Not jewel-sparkles in the sun, 

But heavy, dark and moistened grains, 


Discolored by misfortune’s stains. 


Once on a point of time I stood 

With fair survey of land and flood, 
Where ev'ry prospect smiled around, 
And verdure covered all the ground, 
And every stream was flashing bright, 
As if its waves were made of light. 
Across the sun, if vapors flew, 

Their pinions wore a golden hue ; 

If clouds were in the distance piled, 
From each white mass an angel smiled; 
If breezes came, and rain-drops fell, 


’T was but to freshen grove and dell. 


Then, like a traveller who will lean 
Upon his staff to view the scene 

Where Quict, Peace, and Beauty reign, 
I looked along Life’s happy plain. 

How like a vision bright and rare, 

The landscape melted into air! 

The mist arose, the storm descended, 
The stalwart trees were round me rended, 
The rivers wild and turbid grew, 

The hill-sides wore a deeper hue; 

High on the sea-shore dashed the spray, 
And Darkness sealed the dome of day ! 


At the death of 


IN LIFE.---NIGHT. 


NIGHT. 


- 


BY W. C. RICHARDS. 


Tue day hath closed its weary eye, 
And on the breast of evening sunk to sleep ; 
Forth from their caves the spectre-shadows fly, 


To wrap the earth in darkness deep. 


| Silence, o’er all, her robe bas roll’d, 
And many gentle eyes hath Slumber prest : 
When angel-spirits their soft vigils hold, 


How blessed is the sleeper’s rest! 


Lightly the lids of Infancy 
The wand of Sleep hath touched, and they are closed; 
And ne’er in Eden-bowers more tranquilly 


| Unsullied Innocence reposed. 
} 
| 


| The smiles which Fancy, in the night-hour wreathes, 


The fair girl on her pillow breathes 


In melody—while with angelic grace— 
Play on her sweetly-dimpled face. 


The good man sleeps, and on his brow 
Is written peace; his daily life is fraught 
| With thoughts and deeds of good to man—and now, 


Their own sweet recompense they’ve brought., 
I ; L 


But there are weary eyes unsealed, 
| And many hearts are aching at this hour; 
| The feverish couch of sickness may not yield 
| 


Nor these alone the Angel Sleep 


Its victims to eweet Slumber’s power. 


Leaves unrefreshed, and tossed with bitter pain ; 
| Others there are, who, racked with conscience, weep 
| Beneath Remors’s 
| 
| 
‘ 


galling chain. 
5 5 


Thousands are sleepless—night, to them, 


Is but an echo of the weary day, 


Yet still more sad; in sorrow and in shame 
They drag the heavy hours aw ay. 


| Yet are there some, whose wakeful eyes, 

| Sweet slumber fain would kiss, and woo to rest; 
Buta strong spell upon their spirit lies, 

| A deep, calm feeling reigns within their breast. 


‘The night, to them, is holy time! 





Earth, with her vanities, may not intrude ; 
| And "wrapped in self-communion all sublime, 
They bless the welcome solitude, 


Or lifting their pure hearts above, 
' 

They soar away to God’s eternal throne; 
| And from His holy presence drink in love— 


| Ineffable—to earth unknown. 


! r . . 
| Yes, night has voices soft and low, 
Teaching sweet lessons to the thoughtful mind ; 


Bidding its best and purest feelings flow, 





| In sympathy for human-kind. 


i 





LOVE IN A PUZZLE. 





BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


LOVE IN A PUZZLE.---TH 


“There is a pale, blue flower growing in a mist of fine green | 


leaves, which is called Love in a Puzzle.” 
One fair summer night, 
When the stars were bright, 
And the crescent moon was young, 
When the zephyrs flew 
With their urns of due, 


Where the languid flow’rets hung. 


In a fairy bower, 
Where the myrtle flower 
1; Through its pale green leaves shone bright, 
And the roses red 
Around them shed 


Sweet scents on the airs of night ; 


Young Love lay asleep, 
In repose so deep, 
’T was disturbed by no warning sound; 
And his bow unstrung, 
And qniver unhung, 


Were at random thrown on the ground. 


The fair Queen of flowers, 
With the roseate Hours, 
Came by chance to repose in the shade; 
She looked at the boy, 
With a smile of joy, 


As she saw where his bow was laid. 


She hid it away, 

’Mid the flow’rets gay, 
Having first untied the string ; 

And the Frolic Hours 

Enwreathed with flowers, 


With sweet voices began to sing. 


Love opened his eyes, 
And in much surprise, 

He found that his bow was gone; 
He sought it with tears, 
And anxious fears; 

And many a bitter moan. 


With many a wile, 
They sought for a while, 
To teaze the weeping boy ; 
’Till weary of play, 
Ere they darted away, 
The Hours gave him back his toy. 
Yet, they spread each wing, 
Ere he tied the string, 
And swift on their pinions flew, 
But by fair Flora’s spell, 
Each tear-drop that fell, 
To “ Love in a puzzle” grew. 


Cambridge Port, Mass. 
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THE DEATH OF GOLIATH. 
BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 
Tue Philistines gathered in battle array, 
And fast by their weapons the Israelites lay ; 
Like clouds were the host on the mountain tops seen, 
While lay the green valley of Elah between. 


Why waiteth the battle, why stayeth the sword ? 
Hath Israel no trust in the arm of the Lord? 

And where is their leader, hath Saul been dismayed ? 
Are the warriors and mighty of valor, afraid ? 


Ho! Israelite, ho! from the Philistines’ tent, 
To challenge your bravest a champion is sent ; 
Ah! who will contend with Goliath of Gath, 


A giant in stature, a demon in wrath. 


In helmet of brass and link’d armor he came, 

And stout hearts grew faint at the sound of his name; 
And Israel trembled as loud he defied 

The armies of God in his boasting and pride. 


Hath Israel no champion to fight for the Lord, 

To smite the bold vaunter with spear and with sword 7 
None, none, for his terror hath fallen on all, 

And fear lies like rust on the heart of King Saul. 


Lo! who is yon stripling from Bethlehem’s plain? 
Emanuel’s annointed, he comes not in vain; 


| “Stand forth, thou proud boaster, with spear and with 


sword, 


I come unto thee in the name of the Lord.” 


Then the Philistine laughed in anger and scorn, 
“Go! weep and bewail for the day thou wast born; 


l! For thy flesh will I give to the fowls of the air, 


And wild beasts of prey shall thy dainty limbs tear.” 


In fury he rose, but the shepherd-boy took 

His staff in his hand, and a stone from the brook; 
‘“* With these will I conquer, and Israel shall know, 
The Lord of Hosts fights with his armies below.” 


As the thunderbolt falls on the quivering oak— 
So sure was the aim, and so deadly the stroke: 
For scarce did the pebble the yielding-string pass, 


Ere it clove to the brain through the helmet of brass. 


The champion is slain, and the Philistines fly 

Like clouds from the face of the tempest-swept sky; 
The valley of Ekron is filled with the dead, 

And its stream with the blood of the wounded runs red. 


Praise, praise to the Lord! Oh, ye Israelites! sing; 

And praise to the valor of David your king; 

For he must prevail o’er the spear and the sword, 

Who fights with the spirit and arm of the Lord. 
Philadelphia, 1840. 
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YOU PRETTY, 


LITTLE, 
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I know you are so strange a girl, 


That strange your choice will 
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Per-haps, Miss Polly, af - ter all, 




















You'll take to lov-ing me,— You'll 
















































































take to lov -ing me. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
I cannot court as others do, 


By bending on their knees ; 
Yet, oh! Id give that little hand 
So warm, so fond a squeeze— 
So warm, so fond a squeeze 





That you should know, you pretty Flirt, 


That those who cannot tell 


Their love in words as others can, 
May still love quite as well— 
May still love quite as well! 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Democracy tn AMERICA—PaRT THE SECOND: BY ALEXIs De | 


Tocqvevitte: J. & H. G. Langley, New-York.—This is a most 
beautiful volume, being a new edition of this celebrated work. 
This second part, which treats of the social influence of Demo- 
cracy in America, is more congenial! to the community at large, 
than the first; being a philosophical examination of our tastes, 
feelings, and manners, and a critical reflection upon private 
opinions, religious creeds, literature, and the arts, all of which 
are descanted upon, with a discrimination of judgment and a 
sincerity of spirit, that, however annoying to our national pride 
and self-esteem, must be received as an unprejudiced disserta- 
tion, of an intellectual admirer of Democracy in its strictest 
principles. Among the many topics which come under his 
minute observation, we may instance the private pursuits and 
manners of our country, and especially the character and edu- 
cation of female society ; the latter subject, he has handled with 


the pen of a profound philosopher, and proud should we be of 


the evidence of such a writer, that proves the daughters of 


America, to be purer in moral principies, and mure proficient in 
domestic relations, than any other country in the world. The 
latter chapters of the work are a confirmation of the tenets con- 
tained in the former volume, with regard to the effects of demo- 
cratic opinions on the political portions of society; showing, 
that Democracy, sooner or later, must be the prevailing govern- 
ment of Europe,—and certainly, it is a political cousummation 
most sincerely to be desired, if there is truth in the author's 
affirmation, “that Democratic natious, to be virtuous and 
We are sorry that our 


” 


prosperous, have only to will it. 
pages will not permit us to extend our review of this admirable 
work, toa greater length, and will conclude, by recommending 
it to every citizen and statesman who desires a deep acquaint- 
ance with the moral and political iustitutions of America. 


Two Years Berore tue Mast, sy R. H. Dana: Famity 
Lisrary: Harper & Brothers.—This narrative is one of the 
most interesting and vivid descriptions of a seaman’s life, that 
has ever come under our observation. A portraiture of their 
exact conditivn at sea and on shiore—of the discipline to which 
they are subjected, and of the characterof those who are placed 
to dispense that discipline. The concluding part of the work, 
is invaluable for its sound reflections upon the present position 
of officer and sailor; for the suggestion it contains for the pro- 
motion of the religious and moral improvement of the seaman, 
and the ameliorating of the severity to which they are at all 


times too much exposed. It isa volume that affords instruction 


; 


and amusement to all classgs, and we strongly recommend it to | 


a wide perusal. 


Parry’s Voyaces: Famiry Lierary. Harper & Brothers. 


—This is a very interesting publication, being a narrative of 


the three different expeditions for the discovery of a North- 
West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as also that of an 
attempt to reach the North Pole. The reader will find in it an 
immense fund of information, blended with novel and remarka- 
ble incidents. Besides being a work of intrinsic value to the 


interests of science, it is particularly adapted for the study of 
youth, imparting as it does, instruction under the garb of 


pleasure. 


Ten Trovsanp a Year: Philadelphia, Carey & Hart.—This 
story, originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, and con- 
fessed to be one of the most delightful of the present day, is 
now reprinted in three handsome volumes. We have read 
it with pleasure, and can honestly recommend it to all who 
love a good moral in the guise of fiction. 


Tae Ursutine Manuac: Edward Dunigan, New-York.—This 
is a collection of prayers and spiritual exercises of the Roman 
Catholic Faith. The preface, which we have carefully perused, 
is a dissertation upon the education of the female mind. The 
writer is, no doubt, sincere in his opinions, but to our taste, it is 
too deeply imbued with a monkish austerity, that does not at all 


accord with the true character of a christian. We respect the | 


sincere followers of all creeds conducive to morality and religion, 
but contemn those, who from a bigoted zeal, or self-présumption, 
arrogate a superiority of mind over their fellows, and boldly 
promulgate their principles, as the only ones by which society 
should be governed. The work is beautifully printed, and as a 
manual of devotional exercise, deserves and will receive, an 


extensive circulation. 


Tue Sociat Lyrist: Linen & Fennel, New-York.—This is a 
very charming little volume, containing the most popular songs 
ofthe past and present day, set to music, and arranged for one, 
two, or three voices. The compiler has executed his task with 
taste and skill, and as a pocket companion, it is invaluable to 


the musical amateur. 


Tue Conressions oF Harry LorreQueR, WITH ETCHINGs, 
BY Paiz: Carey & Hart.—The popularity so deservedly 
acquired by the inimitable Boz, has found a rival in the author 
of Harry Lorrequer. We shrewdly suspect, had he appeared 
first in the field, that the Pickwick Papers, would have had a 
severe struggle to establish their present fame. Boz has 
certainly the ascendancy over his Irish brother, in descriptions 
ofthe pathetic and domestic scenes of life; but in fun evoking 
merriment and exuberant fancy, he cannot compare. Good 
reader, get it and laugh as heartily as we have done over its hap- 
py pages, as it will prevent many a grey hair from waving over 
your temples. Nor are the etchings one tittle inferior tothe text. 
The artist seems to have caught the ideas of the author, and 
pourtrayed them with the most consummate skill. 

CHARLES O’MAaLLey, witn Etcuines, By Puiz: Philadel- 
phia, Carey & Hart.—This is another amusing work, by the 
same author, and so far as we have proceeded in the perusal, 
we are more confirmed in our opinion, that ** Mr.” Lorrequer, 
is the most original and racy writer now existing. In this, as 
in his ‘* Confessions,” the same fertile vein of invention, the 
same joyous and mirth-inspiring genius are as brilliant as ever. 
It promises to outdo the “‘Confessions,”—a thing which we 


cousidered an impossibility. — Wiley & Putman. 


FLorence DaLpiac, AND OTHER Ta Les, BY Mrs. L. C. H. 
Tremayne: S. W. Benedict.—Four prose tales and one poem 
constitute the contents of this volume. The poem is merely a 
descriptive ballad on the loss of the Lexington. Of the tales,— 
Florence Dalbiac and the Rescue, are the best written. That 
of the Three Widows, we condemn for the bad example it pre- 
sents, and the loose moral it inculcates. Our authoress appears 
to have followed in the steps of Bulwer, in the composition of 
this story, advocating the sacrifice of female affection and 
domestic duty upon the shrine of infatuated passion. This 
censure which we express, arises from a desire that Mrs. 
Tremayne may hereafter avoid a similar error, into which 
nothing but inexperience could have betrayed her. At the 
same time we condemn, we are ready to allow, that there is 
much to praise in her writing, and shall rejoice to see her again 
in the fields of literature. 


Master Humpnuerey’s CiLock, sy Boz: Lea & Blanchard.— 
Numbers ten, eleven, and twelve, of this work, are before 
us. It requires no meed of praise atour hands. Universal con- 
sent has acknowledged it one of this author’s best. The publi- 
cation is in Lea & Blanchard’s usual style of excellence. We 
need say no more to ensure it a wide circulation.—G. & C. 


Careu, 


Tue Younc Prima Donna: Lea & Blanchard.—A work 
which we do not relish. The authoress belongs to that class of 
sickly, sentimental writers, who talk in the language of the 
boarding-school, and whose experience of the world is acquired 


in the circle of blue stockings and spinsters. 


MARYLAND Mepicat anp Surcicat JournaL: John Murphy, 
Baltimore.—We have received the third number of this work, 
but neither of the others. The contents are furnished by gen- 
tlemen who rank high in the world of medical science. We 
consider it a publication where much useful information may be 
obtained beneficial to both the student and practitioner. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Since the appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, opera | 


has been the reigning amusement at the Park. La Sonnambula, 


Cinderella, Fra Diavolo, and Love in a Village, have been suc- | 


cessively produced, or rather revived, with considerable effect. 


Mrs. Wood is all that ever she was in professional excellence ; 


nay, we are almost inclined to believe her -voice is of fuller 
volume and greater compass, at least her execution of that 
splendid scena, at the end of the second act, in the Sonnambula, 
we never remember, on her former visit, to have heard so magni- 


ficently executed. It was absolutely thrilling-—a triumph ofart, || 


that created as absorbing emotions in our bosom, as ever did the 
greatest delineations of the masters of the tragic scene. Her 


acting of Amina, is one of the most touching pictures that ever 


was pourtrayed by dramatic artist. It is so perfectly true to 
nature, so utterly devoid of trickery, that the illusion becomes 


almost a reality. With respect to Cinderella, although the | 


music is of the highest order, yet it fails to touch the heart, like 
that of the Sonnambula. 


is worth the whole of the opera together. Of her performance 
in Fra Diavolo, we can find nothing to say but praise, she does 
more justice to the music than it deserves. Mr. Wood has 
certainly improved, both in his acting and singing; there is more 


grace in his action and more melody in his voice, than when before | 


us some years since. His performance of Elvino, is perfect. Mr. 
Leffler, who for the first time in America appeared as Rodolpho, 


in the Sonnambula, is a singer possessing a beautiful baritone | 

voice, of genteel appearance and modest demeanor ; the latter 

quality, a passport to every candid and honorable critic. The 
' 


impression which he made, must have been flattering to his 
feelings,—it was, what is termed in dramatic phraseology, a 
decided hit. He sang the music most delightfully, divested of 


all fulse flourishes, unfathomable depths of tone, and affected | 


pathos. 


NaTiIonaL.—Horn’s New Opera.—New-York has certainly to 
boast of one of the most magnificent theatres that any country 
at this moment possesses. It 1s constructed from the design 
of Calvin Pollard, by Mr. Black. The internal decorations are 
by Signor Guicini, and the Curtain by Signor Brigaldi. There 
are four tiers of boxes, including twelve private boxes; the 
latter, however, to our thiuking, are too effeminate in their 
decorations, while the naked appearance which their interior 
presents when revealed to view, are in bad keeping with the 
other portions of the house. The pit is partitioned into distinct 


seats for each individual. The chandeliers are formed of | 


rich glass and placed at equal distances through the house; the 
draperies and hangings are displayed in graceful folds, and sup- 


ported by the crescent, the whole constituting a gorgeous struc- || 


ture of oriental design and ornamental beauty. Of the stage we 
may say, that it is one of the most s pacious and best constructed 
of any theatre we have yet beheld, and the machinery and 


scenery are of the first order. Mr. Lehr, the productions of whose 


pencil we have frequently admired, has, in the scenic depart- 
ment, transcended all that he has hitherto done. He is to 


America what Stanfield is to England, the master of this art— | 


there is no mannerism about any thing he does—each scene is 


fraught with distinct ideas and effects, correct in design, and || 
harmonius in coloring. Messrs. Isherwood and Grain have | 
also contributed to this department of the stage, with conside- | 
rable success, and but one opinion appears to prevail, that the | 


scenery is the only entertainment of the evening. The curtain 
by Brigaldi is executed with the greatest fidelity to the rules 


of art. The upper portion of the landscape is very fine in its | 


tone of color, but the architectural one is too dull, while the 
introduction of figures is in very bad taste. This is also a fault 


to be found in Mr. Lehr’s Act Drop, and we are sorry for it, | 


as the landscape and execution would have been more perfect 
without the group, which so conspicuously occupies the fore- 


ground. Such departures from the rules of art, may afford an | 


opportunity for the display of the ingenuity of the artist, but 
are at complete variance with correct taste and the principles 
of scenie composition. A word now of the opera, Ahmed Al 


It is a composition of varied merit, | 
many gems but more dross. Mrs. Wood’s singing of the finale, | 
' 


Kamel,—we wish we could speak of it in terms of praise, but as 
candid critics, we cannot. In vain have we sought to find some 
redeeming quality that might soften the rigor of censure, but 
not one can we find. The plot is mysterious, the language 
insipid, and the attempts at wit, most abominably stale and 
common place,—incidents there are none, and the music is 
soulless and apathetic. There is hardly a piece of melody, 
that for ten minutes will linger upon the ear. All is over- 
strained—a jumbling together of parts, that have neither as- 
similation nor connection with each other—a heterogeneous 
compound of sounds, destitute of cause, or sense. In 
ballad composition, Mr. Horn has few rivals; but, as an ope- 
ratic composer, he is deficient. It is something with music, 
as it is with poetry, he who can write a beautiful and fault- 
less song rarely can grapple with an epic poem; so is it 
with the ballad composer, he may embody and give to the world 
a gem of beauty and brightness, but an opera he cannot echieve, 
it is the crown jewel of the science—the acme of musical great- 
\| ness. Of the performers,—Miss Poole, and Messrs Manvers and 
Guibelie, had the principal vocal parts entrusted to them. 
They individually did their best, but they appeared to feel that 
the matter was of a character that nothing could be done with it, 
a shadow without the substance. One of the most passable com- 
positions in the opera, is the ballad sung by Miss Julia Wallack. 
This young lady, from a first appearance, and considering the 
arduous task allotted to her, acquitted herself most meri- 
toriously ; she has a most flexible and melodious voice; assi- 
duity and study, we trust, will not by her be neglected, and a 
prosperous career will be sure to follow. The other perform- 
ers who were most eonspicuous in the opera, were Mes- 
sieurs Latham and Blakely, but we regretted to see their talents 
exerted in a cause so hopeless. Mr. Horn is a gentleman of 
whose abilities as a musician and a ballad composer, we enter- 
tain the most profound respect; but we cannot admit his 
claim, from the present sample, to the exalted title of com- 
| poser of an original and successful opera. The theatre has 
our warmest wishes for its welfare. It is complete in every 
department that can give effect to any production, and we 
believe that Mr. Wilson will spare no exertions to deserve the 
support and good will of the public. Since the withdrawal of 
Ahmed Al Kamel—La Gazza Ladra has been produced and 
crowned with the most brilliant success. Mr. Penson, we are 
happy to perceive, has been appointed leader of the orchestra, 
an arrangement which has given universal satisfaction, and one 
which will greatly benefit the interests of the theatre. 


Bowery.—The enterprising Mr. Hamblin is busy in trans- 
{forming his theatre into an equestrian establishment, where a 
‘succession of magnificent entertainments, as yet unknown in 
| America, will be brought forward. The taste of this gentleman 
is the best guarantee for the fulfilment of his announcement. 


Hit_v’s THEATRE.—This is the name now given tothe Franklin 
Theatre, lately opened under the direction of Mr. Hill, the ad- 
| mirable delineator of Yankee characters. The taste and beauty 
displayed in the embellishments, and the attention which has 
been bestowed upon the comforts of the audience, are deserving 
of every support, while the praiseworthy determination to per- 
mit no females to enter the theatre, save under the pro- 
tection of gentlemen, is an inducement to parents and husbands 
to bring their wives and daughters, to a place of public amuse- 
| ment, without beholding morality outraged by the unblushing 
front of profligacy and crime. 


O.ymric.—This pretty little theatre is every night filled to 
|| overflowing ; and certainly, the tact of Mr. Mitchell in catering 
| for his friends, is deserving of all the success he is receiving. 
|, Well aware that neither his theatre nor his company, as a 

whole, are adapted to the production of the legitimate composi- 
| tions of the stage, he seizes upon and embodies with wonderful 
| dexterity, the local incidents of the present time. “New-York 
|} in nineteen hundred and forty,” is one of thes: light, airy, and 

mirth-inspiring trifles, that will cause a man to laugh in spite of 
] himself, without knowing why or wherefore. We know of 20 


i better way in which an idle hour may be innocently beguiled, 


} 


|| than by laughing at Old Crummels and his dramatic family. 





50 EDITORS’ 


EDITORS’ TABLE. | 


In our last, we informed our readers that we had entered into 
negociations with several new and distinguished writers, here- 
after to contribute to the Companion. We are now happy to 
say, that F. W. Thomas, author of Clinton Bradshaw, and thejast 
popular novel, Howard Pinckney; W. Gilmore Simms, author 
of Guy Rivers, Yemassee, and the Partizan; Epes Sargent, 
author of Velasco, etc.; William Falconer, of Paris; and many 
others, with whom we are in immediate treaty, will, in future, 
contribute original articles to the pages of our Magazine. In 
addition to these, we have still to boast of a continuation of the 
following writers, who have hitherto imparted their assistance 
to the work: Lydia H. Sigourney, Emma C. Embury, Frances | 
S. Osgood, Mrs. E. F. Eliet, Ano S. Stephens, Hannah F. Gould, 
Mrs. Seba Smith, Miss Mary Anne Browne, Mrs. M. St. Leon 
Loud, Professor J. H. Ingraham, Professor Barber, Professor H. 
W. Longfellow, Henry W. Herbert, Rev. J. H. Clinch, Rev. | 
Charles Constantine Pise, G. P. Morris, J. E. Dow, Samuel 
Woodworth, Park Benjamin, Seba Smith, Henry T. Tuckerman, 
Rufus Dawes, Robert Hamilton, Grenville Mellen, John Neal, 
and Albert Pike, forming a galaxy unparalelled in the annals 
of American literature, while our own determination to spare 
neither industry nor capital toenhance the value of the publica- 
tion, will, we have no doubt, secure a continuance of that sup- 
port, which has far exceeded our most sanguine hopes and 
expectations. A succession of engravings, such as have already 
adorned the work, will still be continued, equal, if not superior, 
in beauty of design and execution. The musical selections 
will receive the consideration of a competeut master; addi- 
tional pages of original matter will occasionally be given. In 
short, nothing will be neglected to sustain and advance the 


character of the “ Ladies Companion.” 


Tae Apo.t_to Association.—This institution contains in its | 
present exhibition, many compositions of great merit and 
originality of genius. Most sincerely do we regret, that the 
compass of our work will not permit us to give a minute analysis 
of the whole of the collection, and must therefore content 
ourselves by referring to those of a superior quality, and com- 
mending the society to the support of the enlightened and 
liberal. Among one hundred and sixty-four pieces which grace 
the walls, the head of Isaac of York, takes precedence. It is by 
Allston, and is characteristic of that great artist’s harmony of 
coloring and originality of thought. Allston, in our considera- 
tion, approaches nearer to Reynolds, the great portrait painter, 
than almost any master, if we except Lawrence, being endowed 
with the capacity of imparting feeling and sentiment, and 
infusing loveliness and oftentimes greatness into his subjects. 
The portrait of Benjamin West, is also full of the same materials 
of genius, one of the most perfect pictures, we believe, of 
ancient or modern times. The head of Miranda, by Sully, is 
not to our taste, there is a lack of simplicity in its composition. 
It conveys not that ethereal beauty, which the poet has described 
her to possess. The coloring, however, is of that quality so 
peculiar to himself, splendidly gorgeous yet withal most natural 
“ The Girl reading to her Brother,” is a gem, faultless in the 
extreme. The next portrait of merit, is that of Gilbert Stuart, 
by Neagle, the breadth of coloring, the speaking touches, that 
show the genius of the painter, without the labor of the art, 
remind us strongly of Stuart’s style itself. The Sybil, by F. | 
Alexander, has inspiration in its look, and much effective color- 
ing; a similar character, handled by D. Huntington, is equal 
in design and execution, though differently conceived. Of the 
landscapes, that of Doughty’s, representing “‘ An old Fortress,” 
is the best. It 1s not from the size of the picture that we are apt 
to be influenced in our opinion, as is too often the case, when | 


TABLE. 


tinguish those delicious traits which show the skill of the artist, 
“Young Fishermen in trouble,” by Chapman, is beautifully 
painted. Of the few that are marked as original, by the great 
masters, we fervently hope they are so. That of “ Venus tend- 
ing forth Cupid and Hymen,” by Titian, if not an original, is 
certainly an excellent copy, containing all that reckless, buld and 
striking character which marks the productions of this painter; 
a singular distribution of color, which appears at times, to have 
been put on without any preparation and aclose similarity to the 
drawing of this artist, so striking in the foreshortening of his 
figures. The copy of Murillo’s “ Beggar Boy” is a very correct 
one; while those of Poussin, Corazzi, Teniers, and one or two 
more, we will say nothing. These are only a few remarks 
upon the pictures of true excellence. There are many others, 
however, of great promise and merit. Altogether, it is a collec- 
tion creditable to the taste of its members, and a favorable 
indication that this delightful art is making rapid progress in 


America. 


Crarx’s GALLERY oF oLpD ITALIAN PatntTiINGs.—lIn this col- 
lection there is much to praise. Several of the pictures, we 
believe, are originals at least, there is all the character of age 
and style of the old school so strongly apparent, as to warrant 


| more than a supposition of their authenticity. There are pic- 


tures from almost every Italian master, whose names are fami- 
liar to the lovers of the art, as well as from many but faintly 
known, yet whose works display merit. The “ Ecce Homo,” 
which, in the catalogue, bears the name of Ciolo, a pupil of 
Guido’s, is a glorious composition, and if as by good judges it is 
supposed to be, from the pencil of Guido himself, it is a work 
every way worthy his genius. ‘“ Tobit and the Angel,” signed 
Salvator Rosa, is an excellent picture; the distance is man- 
aged with that singular felicity, that natural tone of color- 
ing, which none but this master has ever so happily depicted. 
Another landscape, No. 4, if we remember rightly, by the same 
painter, is magnificent; we have not the slightest doubt of its 
originality. A mght view by Claudio is delicious; the mellow 
softness and dreamy hue that pervades the whole of the com- 
position, is unrivalled. There are several fine heads by Ra- 
phael, Rubens, Titian and Vandyke—landscapes by €. Poussin, 
N. Poussin, and Claude. Battle pieces by Wouverman, and a 
host of other distinguished masters of the olden time, besides a 
few very excellent modern productions, especially one by the 
celebrated David, the French artist—of Andromache and Asty- 
anax, and three marine views by Vernet, forming, in all, a col- 
lection of above four hundred pieces of great and mediocre 
merit. Mr. Clark deserves well at the hands of the community 


for the enterprise and taste displayed in the present exhibition. 


LecTURES ON THE SusLIME AND BeavuTIFUL, BY RuFus 
Dawes.—The Lecture season opens rather later than usual this 
year, probably in consequence of the excitement produced by 
the elections. But there are indications of much spirit in this 
walk of Literature. We perceive, by the papers, that Mr. 
Rufus Dawes is to commence a course of lectures on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, at Clinton Hall. The introductory to be 
delivered on Tuesday evening, the 10th instant, and to be 
continued each succeeding Tuesday and Friday. The subject is 
one of very great interest, susceptible of being treated in 
a manner highly agreeable to an audience, and from education 
and literary acquirements, we know of no other individual 


| more fitted for the task. We trust that he will receive that 
'| encouragement to which his exalted genius 1s so justly entitled. 


Tue “Boston Notion,” which every week finds its way to 
our table, bursting with the good things of this world, is a sal- 
magundi of news, literature, politics, and domestic items, 





judging of a painting, but there is a beauty of repose, a fidelity | 
to nature, and such a glorious mellow hue over all, that we l; 
pronounce it unequalled by any American artist. Landscapes | 
by Nasmyth’s—father and son, we believe—are both excellent, } 
yet perfectly distinctinstyle. “ Schroon Lake,” by Cole, is too | diums of general information at present circulated in America. 
ruddy in hue; an unnatural glow pervades the whole, that is | The enterprise of its proprietor certainly deserves the stron- 


quite oppressive to the eye, yet here and there you ean dis- |; gest commendation and support. 


marked by a nice discrimination, impartial judgment, and a 
liberal, and correct estimate of men and manners. It is beau- 
tifully printed, and is, in itself, one of the best weekly compen- 
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